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ABSTRACT 


WE ALL KNOW WHAT HAPPENED TO MICAH: 
MICAH AND TRAUMA THEORY 


by 
Scott P. Bayer 


Trauma studies have seen rapid growth in popularity within the past two decades, moving 
from a psychological phenomenon to a concept utilized by literary critics, sociologists, and now 
biblical scholars. Yet, most of the work on trauma theory within biblical studies focuses on 
prophets that exhibit exotic behavior like Jeremiah or Ezekiel. No scholar has systematically 
applied trauma theory to Micah. Yet Micah's location in the Shephelah during the turbulent late 
eighth century BCE makes him a primary candidate for psychological trauma theory. 

Using psychological and postcolonial trauma theory, this dissertation aims to explain the 
incoherent language within Micah's laments and provide insight into harsh metaphors. Yet, 
psychological trauma theory only accounts for the oral works of Micah and not the book as a 
whole. Cultural trauma theory then aims to show that Micah's book functions to project a 
narrative adopted by future biblical writers. 

Drawing on Jeffery Alexander's theory of cultural trauma, a cultural trauma reading of 
Micah 1-3 reveals how Micah 1-3 as a book transforms Micah's localized psychological trauma 
into a national trauma, explaining why scribes preserved Micah 1-3. Like holocaust testimony 
that became a cultural trauma, Micah's testimony to his trauma became a trauma for all of Judah. 


To create a cultural trauma, Micah 1—3 defines the trauma as divine punishment through an 


Assyrian invasion due to a breakdown of social order seen in the corrupt owners, rulers, and 
religious leaders. This cultural trauma then becomes one of the early texts to shape later biblical 
writers’ understanding of divine punishment to include the Deuteronomist. This dissertation 
offers a different perspective on trauma theory and shows how cultural trauma theory explains 


why Micah 1-3 was preserved. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction to the Problem 


Wolff claims that "What holds true for all the prophets holds true for Micah: his life has 
disappeared behind the word which he was sent to proclaim." This quote captures the current state 
of studies about the historical prophet Micah, showing that scholars have generally abandoned the 
study of reconstructing the life and times of Micah.’ Instead, scholars trend towards compositional 


theories,’ literary interpretations,’ canonical interpretations,° theological interpretations,° and 


' Hans Walter Wolff, Micah the Prophet (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1981), 4. 


? Nissinen notes that the “focus has turned away from the reconstruction of the life and deeds of historical 
prophets and directed towards literary processes that resulted in the biblical prophetic books and socioreligious issues 
related to prophecy and society.” Martti Nissinen, “The Historical Dilemma of Biblical Prophetic Studies,” in 
Prophecy in the Book of Jeremiah, ed. Hans M. Barstad and Reinhard Gregor Kratz, BZAW 388 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
2009), 104, http://public.ebookcentral.proquest.com/choice/publicfullrecord.aspx?p=47603 1. 


3 Bjorn Corzilius, Michas Rdtsel: Eine Untersuchung zur Kompositionsgeschichte des Michabuches, Beihefte 
zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 483 (Boston: De Gruyter, 2016), 
http://public.ebookcentral.proquest.com/choice/publicfullrecord.aspx?p=4595507; Theodor Lescow, 
“Redaktionsgeschichtliche Analyse von Micha 1-5,” Zeitschrift Fur Die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 84, no. 1 
(1972): 46-85; “Zur Komposition Des Buches Micha,” Scandinavian Journal of the Old Testament, July 4, 2008, 
https://doi.org/10.1080/09018329508585068; B. Renaud, La Formation Du Livre de Michée: Tradition et 
Actualisation (Paris: J. Gabalda, 1977); Aaron Schart, Die Entstehung des Zwélfprophetenbuchs: Neubearbeitungen 
von Amos im Rahmen schrifteniibergreifender Redaktionsprozesse, Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 
Beihefte 260 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1998); Nicholas R. Werse, Reconsidering the Book of the Four: The Shaping of 
Hosea, Amos, Micah, and Zephaniah as an Early Prophetic Collection, Beihefte Zur Zeitschrift Fiir Die 
Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 517 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2019); Jan A. Wagenaar, Judgement and Salvation: The 
Composition and Redaction of Micah 2-5, Supplements to Vetus Testamentum 85 (Leiden: Brill, 2001); Burkard M. 
Zapff, Redaktionsgeschichtliche Studien zum Michabuch im Kontext des Dodekapropheton, Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 256 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1997). 


“Kenneth H. Cuffey, The Literary Coherence of the Book of Micah: Remnant, Restoration, and Promise, The 
Library of Hebrew Bible/Old Testament Studies 611 (Bloomsbury, 2015); David Gerald Hagstrom, The Coherence of 
the Book of Micah: A Literary Analysis, Society of Biblical Literature Dissertation Series (Atlanta: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 1988); Mignon R. Jacobs, The Conceptual Coherence of the Book of Micah, The Library of Hebrew 
Bible/Old Testament Studies 322 (Sheffield, England: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001). 


5 Brevard S. Childs, Introduction to the Old Testament as Scripture (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1979), 428— 
39. 


Stephen G. Dempster, Micah, The Two Horizons Old Testament Commentary (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2017); Mark S. Gignilliat, Micah: An International Theological Commentary (New York: Bloomsbury T&T Clark, 
2019); Philip Peter Jensen, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah: A Theological Commentary, Library of Hebrew Bible/Old 
Testament Studies 496 (New York: T & T Clark, 2008). 


reader response/ideological approaches.’ However, this leaves much of the historical setting and 
characterization of Micah unstated and, even worse, assumed. 

When scholars highlight Micah's historical and social position, the focus often turns to 
Jerusalem and Micah's critique of Jerusalem's ruling elite. Micah's rural social location becomes 
the motivating factor for his pronouncements against Jerusalem. While this is indeed a key part of 
Micah's message, this aspect of Micah's message only captures part of Micah's social situation as 
an individual from the Shephelah and places undue attention onto Jerusalem. Smith-Christopher 
identifies this emphasis on Jerusalem as a mistake because if Micah's social location was truly 
taken into consideration, then Micah's attention would be most naturally fixed upon Moresheth and 
the Shephelah.? This lack of awareness of Micah's social situation within the Shephelah has left 
questions unasked such as to what extent did Micah experience violence or trauma during his 
prophetic tenure. This study aims to explore Micah's social location and his geographical location 
using new tools for research like trauma studies that have the potential to explain difficulties 


within the text and chart how the book of Micah contributed to the national traumatic narrative. 


7 Valerie Jean Bridgeman. Davis, “A Womanist Reading of the Book of Micah” (PhD diss, Baylor University, 
2002); Itumeleng J. Mosala, Biblical Hermeneutics and Black Theology in South Africa (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1989); Erin Runions, Changing Subjects: Gender, Nation and Future in Micah (London: Sheffield Academic Press, 
2001); Judy Fentress-Williams, “Micah,” in Women’s Bible Commentary, ed. Carol A. Newsom (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2012), 326-28. 


8 Smith-Christopher builds upon this new focus on Moresheth to argue that Micah is a rural, antimilitary 
populist. See Daniel L. Smith-Christopher, Micah: A Commentary, The Old Testament Library (Louisville: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 2015), 3, 18. 


Chapter 1: Introduction to the Problem 


Variety of Portraits of the Prophet Micah 
Scholars acknowledge the difficulty of reconstructing the historical Micah due to the 


paucity of biographical evidence.° Indeed, the book's superscription only states that he is a 
Moreshite, and the book's content contains little other biographical details. Yet, the identification 
of Micah as a Moreshite becomes a starting point for understanding Micah's oracles. Based on this 
identification and evidence from Micah's oracles, scholars paint five historical portraits of Micah. 
Each one of these portraits illustrates the problem that past scholarship has generally excluded a 
thorough analysis of Micah's potential exposure to traumatic events and the markers these events 


would leave on the book of Micah. 


First Portrait of Micah 


The first portrait for understanding the historical Micah is really not a portrait at all. Many 
scholars simply refrain from making any historical claims about Micah or deducing anything from 
the association of Micah with the town of Moresheth.’° Some scholars merely state that identifying 


Micah as a Moreshite is to distinguish Micah from those local to Jerusalem; he is not from the 


° Dempster, Micah, 4; Carl Friedrich Keil, The Twelve Minor Prophets, trans. James Martin, vol. 1, Clark’s 
Foreign Theological Library 18 (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1892), 421, 
http://catalog.hathitrust.org/api/volumes/oclc/20036833.html; Thomas E. McComiskey, “Micah,” in The Expositor’s 
Bible Commentary, ed. Frank E. Gaebelein, vol. 7 (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1985), 397; Daniel J. Simundson, 
“Micah,” in The New Interpreter’s Bible, vol. 7, 12 vols. (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1996), 533-89; G. W. Wade, 
The Books of the Prophets Micah, Obadiah, Joel, and Jonah (London: Methuen, 1925), xviii, 
https://archive.org/details/booksofprophetsm00wadeuoft/page/n5/mode/2up; René Vuilleumier, “Michée,” in Michée, 
Nahoum, Habacuc, Sophonie, by Carl-A Keller, Commentaire de l’Ancien Testament 11b (Delachaux et Niestlé, 
1971), 11. 


'0 Kenneth L. Barker, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuh, Zephaniah (Nashville: B & H Publishing, 1998), 27; Jean 
Calvin, Commentaries on the Twelve Minor Prophets, trans. John Owen, vol. 3 (Edinburgh: Calvin Translation 
Society, 1847), http://archive.org/details/commentariesont03calv; Vuilleumier, “Michée,” 11; Most of Wellhausen’s 
commentary focuses upon textual issues and history of composition. Julius Wellhausen, Die Kleinen Propheten 
(Berlin: Verlag von Georg Reimer, 1898). 


city.’ Other scholars may simply find the historical Micah or at least his association with 
Moresheth as irrelevant for their commentary.” For example, McComiskey notes Micah's 
hometown was near Isaiah’ and opines that this may be the reason for similarities between the two 
prophets' books.’ This is the extent of his analysis of Micah's hometown. 

Other scholars focus on different aspects of the text instead of doing a thorough analysis of 
Micah's social location. Andersen and Freedman complete a massive "literary analysis and 
interpretation" of Micah, which excludes any general characterizations of a historical Micah.”* 
Indeed, the rise of specific literary studies (structuralism and deconstructionism), postmodern 
readings, and ideological criticisms make the study of the author non-essential to the act of 


interpretation” and often pits historical and literary studies against each other.’® 


' Ralph Smith, Micah-Malachi, ed. David Allen Hubbard et al., Word Biblical Commentary Series 32 
(Waco: Word Books, 1984), 14, http://public.ebookcentral.proquest.com/choice/publicfullrecord.aspx ?p=539753 1; 
James Luther Mays, Micah: A Commentary, The Old Testament Library (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1976), 16. 


'? Listed are studies where the study of the author is not relevant: Erin Runions, Changing Subjects: Gender, 
Nation and Future in Micah (London: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001); Davis, “A Womanist Reading of the Book of 
Micah”; Fentress-Williams, “Micah.” 


'3 McComiskey, “Micah,” 495. 


'4 Andersen and Freedman do address Micah’s hometown, but do not give any clues as the implications of 
this for reading Micah. It seems as through Andersen and Freedman restrict their speculation upon Micah’s role and 
sociological context. See Francis I. Andersen and David Noel Freedman, Micah: A New Translation with Introduction 
and Commentary, The Anchor Bible 24E (New York: Doubleday, 2000), 26. 


'S Bor an accessible explanation of the movement from historical study of a text to literary and ideological 
criticism, see Jeannine K. Brown, Scripture as Communication: Introducing Biblical Hermeneutics (Grand Rapids: 
Baker Academic, 2007), 57—78; Grant R. Osborne, The Hermeneutical Spiral: A Comprehensive Introduction to 
Biblical Interpretation (Downers Grove: Intervarsity Press, 1991), 366—96; For more advanced studies on literary and 
ideological methods, see A. K. M. Adam, What Is Postmodern Biblical Criticism?, Guides to Biblical Scholarship 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995); Anthony C. Thiselton, New Horizons in Hermeneutics (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1992), 80-141; Kevin J. Vanhoozer, Is There a Meaning in This Text? The Bible, the Reader, and the 
Morality of Literary Knowledge (Grand Rapids, Mich: Zondervan, 1998), 43-200. 


‘6 John Barton, “Historical Criticism and Literary Interpretation: Is There Any Common Ground?,” in 
Crossing the Boundaries: Essays in Biblical Interpretation in Honour of Michael D. Goulder, ed. Stanley E. Porter, 
David E. Orton, and Paul Joyce, Biblical Interpretation Series 8 (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 3-15; Steven L. McKenzie and 
Stephen R. Haynes, eds., “Introduction,” in To Each Its Own Meaning: An Introduction to Biblical Criticisms and 
Their Application, Rev. and expanded (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 1999), 6-8. 


Generally ideological readings, such as readings done by feminist interpreters, 
deemphasize the study of the historical Micah. Davis admits the validity of historical readings but 
wants readers to remember that texts also have a community that reads the texts. Instead of a 
historical reading, she brings insight into Micah by highlighting "feminine gender language, . . . 
female metaphors, similes, and imagery."’’ However, not all feminist or ideological readings 
deemphasize the historical aspects of a book. O'Brien's feminist commentary addresses a historical 
perspective while exposing assumptions about gender and women.” Yet, her work assigns Micah's 
writing to the Persian period, eliminating any historical analysis of an eighth-century Micah. 
Essentially, this first portrait of Micah omits an in-depth historical study of Micah, leaving Micah's 


background at best irrelevant and at worst assumed. 


Second Portrait of Micah 


A second portrait of Micah that scholars adopt does not aim to recover or analyze a 
historical Micah but sees Micah as a literary character constructed by later biblical authors or 
editors. The historical analysis tends to focus on the circumstances surrounding the writing or 
reading of the book of Micah. Instead of a historical study of the "words of Micah," Ben Zvi opts 
to focus on the written text, "elucidating its (not his) likely message to its implied audience." Ben 


Zvi's work presents a position that Micah as a historical person is not essential for interpreting the 


'7 Davis, “A Womanist Reading of the Book of Micah,” 15. 
'8 Julia M. O’Brien, Micah, Wisdom Commentary 37 (Collegeville: Liturgical Press, 2015). 


'° Ehud Ben Zvi, Micah, The Forms of the Old Testament Literature 21B (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000), 
25, emphasis his. 


book. Instead, he views the book of Micah as a prophetic book and focuses his work upon how 
readers read and re-read Micah as a book. ”° 

Ben Zvi gives three reasons as to why the historical setting portrayed in the book of Micah 
does not represent the historical circumstances during the late eighth century. First, he identifies 
the theological nature of the book of Micah. As such, he argues that the theological perspective the 
text espouses obscures any "snapshot" of the historical circumstances portrayed within the text. 
Second, he argues that the book of Micah itself does not attempt to make links with historical 
events. Rather, this is an assumption made by interpreters. Third, he asserts that scribes wrote the 
book centuries after the historical Micah purported to live.” 

All three of Ben Zvi's reasons do caution readers from reading Micah as a history textbook, 
and Ben Zvi does scholarship a service by identifying the fundamental assumptions of such 
historical work.” However, Ben Zvi makes a false dichotomy between historical and 
theological/literary works. A book can have both historical truth and theological truth. Moreover, 
Ben Zvi's interpretation suffers from little information about readers in the Persian period, which 
in turn calls for a difficult reconstruction of those reading as well.”* In any case, Ben Zvi represents 
a newer breed of prophetic scholarship that has a lack an interest in the prophets as historical 
figures to include any analysis of Micah's work considering the military and social realities of the 


late eighth century. 


20 Ben Zvi, Micah, 4-5; For more on Zvi’s understanding of a prophet book, see his later work “The 
Prophetic Book: The Key Form of Prophetic Literature,” in The Changing Face of Form Criticism for the Twenty- 
First Century, ed. Marvin A. Sweeney and Ehud Ben Zvi (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003), 276-97. 


21 Ben Zvi, Micah, 10-11. 
2 Ben Zvi notes that scholars that reconstruct a historical setting for Micah in the eighth century all share the 
assumption that there is a “high degree of direct correspondence between the world in the text and that of monarchic 


Judah in the 8th century.” Ben Zvi, Micah, 25. 


23 Jensen, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 98. 


Likewise, Robert Carroll claims that prophetic books' intertextual nature means that the 
production of such books lies more with the editors than with a historical figure. Micah is not a 
record of oracles from an eighth-century prophet but a book of reworked prophetic material. 
Fundamentally, he claims: 

It is in the redaction and reception-history of the texts that the prophets exist. The 

momentary glimpses readers imagine they have of prophets in some of these texts are more 

the production of imaginative and literary layers of the text than of historical prophets.” 
Such a view obviates an investigation into the historical Micah; any study of Micah as a 
traumatized person is out of the question. 

Another scholar that contributes to the second portrait of Micah is Julia O'Brien. She 
resonates with Ben Zvi's approach to Micah that does not analyze Micah as the product of an 
eighth-century figure. She claims that a reconstruction of an eighth-century context from the 
oracles within Micah does not do justice because the book is a composite work. She renders that 
historical readings of Micah turn the book into "an archaeological dig instead of a coherent piece 
of literature."”° Instead, O'Brien sees Micah as fitting into a Persian context, functioning to justify 
"Judah’s prior destruction and envision its future exaltation.”*° Thus, she interprets features of the 
text usually assigned to an eighth-century context to the fourth century. Her commentary leaves 


behind the Assyrian context that could inflict trauma on a historical Micah and instead is in search 


of a text produced within the Persian context. 


4 R. P. Carroll, “Night Without Vision Micah and the Prophets,” in The Scriptures and the Scrolls, ed. F. 
Garcia Martinez, A. Hilhorst, and C. J. Labuschagne, Vetus Testamentum Supplement 49 (Boston: Brill, 1992), 79— 
82. 


?> O’Brien, Micah, xliv. 


26 O’Brien, Micah, xlviii. 


O’Brien does see traces of trauma within the book of Micah due to the language of lament 
found within the text. She rightly notes how certain indicators of psychological trauma, such as 
dissociative language, are not as common in Micah as in Jeremiah. This may be a contributing 
factor to the dearth of studies on Micah and trauma theory. Indeed Micah does not have the same 
“raw emotional power” of Jeremiah. *”? Her work does recognize that Micah may contain traumatic 
language albeit language that stems from the fourth century. 

This school of thought that generates a second portrait of Micah reflects the growing trend 
that views the prophets as literary inventions of exilic or post-exilic scribes.”* This school still 
utilizes historical methods of study. However, the study shifts from historical research of a distant 
prophet to the historical research regarding the redactors and editors of the text. This project has 
much merit in explaining the editing of prophetic books and how prophetic books reached their 
final form. Trauma theory indeed would benefit from such studies as some of the post-exilic 
redactors and writers perhaps use their writings as a means to recover from traumatic events. 
However, these scholars that contribute to this second portrait of Micah dismiss an eighth-century 
Micah located in the Shephelah. This portrait contributes to the problem that Micah’s social 


situation is often ignored to include any hints of trauma within the book of Micah. 


27 O’Brien, Micah, 122-23, emphasis hers. 


?8 Kelle divides the study of prophets into two paradigms: Israelite prophecy as a socio-historical 
phenomenon and Israelite prophecy as a literary phenomenon. For a discuss of the second paradigm, see Brad E. 
Kelle, “The Phenomenon of Israelite Prophecy in Contemporary Scholarship,” Currents in Biblical Research 12, no. 3 
(2014): 269, https://doi.org/10.1177/1476993X 13480677; To understand how this new trend impacts form criticism, 
see Michael H. Floyd, “New Form Criticism and Beyond: The Historicity of Prophetic Literature Revisited,” in The 
Book of the Twelve and the New Form Criticism, ed. Mark J. Boda, Michael H. Floyd, and Colin M. Toffelmire, 
Ancient Near East Monographs 10 (Atlanta: SBL Press, 2015), 17-36, 
http://www.sbl site.org/assets/pdfs/pubs/978 1628370614_OA.pdf. 


Third Portrait of Micah 


A third portrait of Micah locates Micah in the Shephelah but uses this location to conclude 
that Micah functioned as a social or religious commentator, who was a champion of the oppressed 
and the poor. Clues within the text suggest that Micah is an outsider with knowledge of the 
agrarian lifestyle. However, this portrait fails to connect Micah’s hometown with invasion routes 
of Philistine raiders and Assyrian conquers. The effects of Assyrian invasions upon Micah psyche 
or his book remain largely ignored. 

One key proponent of Micah as a religious commentator for the people is Leslie Allen. 
Allen declares Micah as a religious commentator who knew “the sufferings of the rural 
proletariat.” 7° However, these “sufferings” refer to economic suffering rather than traumatic 
suffering. Micah’s rural social location motivated him to critique Jerusalem and its rulers because 
of the economic and social effects its policies where having on the rural population.*° Allen points 
to Micah’s geographic location for understanding the book’s concern for economic issues, but 
omits any analysis of the importance of Micah’s hometown as a military target as having an effect 
on his prophecy. 

Similarly, John M. P. Smith sees passion and personality within Micah’s writing that must 
be from a first-hand experience. He claims that Micah was a “victim of the circumstances against 
which he protested.” Thus Micah is a “spokesman of peasants.”** No doubt these circumstances 


that Smith refers to are Micah’s experience of injustice rather than any type of traumatic 


9 Leslie C. Allen, The Books of Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, and Micah, The New International Commentary on 
the Old Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1976), 240. 


39 Leslie C. Allen, “Micah’s Social Concern,” Vox Evngelica 8 (1973): 22. 


31 John P. Smith, “Micah,” in A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Micah, Zephaniah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Obadiah and Joel, International Critical Commentary (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1911), 23. 


experience. Sellin understands Micah in a similar vein: Micah is a simple man of the land who 
opposes Jerusalem and its rulers.” Rudolph too highlights Micah’s rural roots, noting that he lives 
in a rural area like Amos.*? However, Rudolph also notes Micah’s boldness to oppose a special 
interest group, expose himself to rebuke, and to stir up trouble for himself.** These scholars 
highlight a tendency to assign meaning to Micah’s social location without any examination of the 
implications of the Assyrian invasion on Micah himself. 

While many scholars see Micah as a prophet of the people, others focus on the vision that 
Micah projects in his oracles. Hillers claims that Micah is a revitalization protest prophet or 
“millenarian” that envisions a better life.* Hillers identifies the deprivation that Micah and those 
living in the Shephelah experienced as the impetus for a millenarian movement.** Likewise, the 
lack of traditional leadership, castigated in Micah 3, points to the degrading of society as a whole. 
Thus Hillers sees Micah as starting or joining a movement amongst the disenfranchised to 
reestablish order and a new age. 

Hiller’s theory suffers from a weakness that too little is known about revitalization protest 
prophets to make a compelling comparison.*’ Several of the themes that Hillers points to as 
evidence of a millenarian perspective resemble typical prophetic rhetoric. Because the language is 


typical prophetic discourse, Hillers theory would struggle to differentiate which prophets were 


>? Ernst Sellin, Das Zwolfprophetenbuch (Leipzig: A. Deicherfasche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1929), 254. 


33 Wilhelm Rudolph, Micha-Nahum-Habakuk-Zephanja, Kommentar zum Alten Testament 13/3 (Giitersloh: 
Giitersloher Verlagshaus G. Mohn, 1975), 32. 


34 Rudolph, Micha, 22. 


35 Delbert R. Hillers, Micah: A Commentary on the Book of the Prophet Micah, ed. Paul D. Hanson, 
Hermeneia (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1984), 4-8. 


36 Hillers, Micah, 5. 


37 Jensen, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 95. 
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indeed millenarian prophets and which prophets were not. Is Isaiah also a millenarian prophet 
because he offers a new future? It is best to consider these as common element of prophecy rather 
than specific millenarian groups of prophets. Regardless, Hiller’s picture of Micah does not take 
into account the military significance of Micah’s hometown nor the impact of a military invasion 
upon his home town. 

Other scholars see a political message tied to Micah’s message. Shaw rejects the third 
portrait of Micah, namely that Micah is a rural prophet championing the peasants’ cause against 
the rulers in Jerusalem. Instead he posits Micah as a political orator “addressing the critical issues 
of national and international political life.”’** In particular, Shaw notes Micah’s advocacy against 
participation in an anti-Assyrian coalition. In contrast, Wade argues that as a rural prophet, Micah 
would know little about the politics of Jerusalem. He views Micah’s message as a narrow critique 
of “the defective religious and moral conditions of the time.”*° These interpretations show that 
Micah’s message consisted of a mixture of religious critiques and political critiques. While these 
insights aid in understanding Micah’s motivation for his critique, both Shaw and Wade neglect any 
discussion about the violence or trauma experience by those in the Shephelah. 

Some scholars see Micah’s religious critique stemming from Micah’s role as a cultic 
prophet. Kapelrud identifies Micah as having a cultic background because so many other prophets 
like Ezekiel, Haggai, and Zechariah had cultic background.*° However, much of Kapelrud analysis 


centers upon Micah 4, which is a historically contested portion of Micah. Likewise, he only names 


38 Charles S. Shaw, The Speeches of Micah: A Rhetorical-Historical Analysis, Journal for the Study of the 
Old Testament Supplement Series 145 (Sheffield: Journal for the Study of the Old Testament, 1993), 225. 


39 Wade, The Books of the Prophets Micah, Obadiah, Joel, and Jonah, xix. 


4° Arvid S. Kapelrud, “Eschatology in the Book of Micah,” Vetus Testamentum 11, no. 4 (1961): 395, 
https://doi.org/10.2307/15 16098. 
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five prophets that have ties to the cult and fails to mention other prophets that have less cultic ties 
like Amos. Regardless, his contribution aids in identifying cultic language be it from Micah or a 
later redactor. However, Kapelrud does not take into account Micah’s location within the 
Shephelah. 

Overall, this third portrait of Micah rightly notes Micah’s physical location and how this 
location affects his concern for social justice and concern for the oppressed. While aspects of these 
roles may be true, many of the characterizations fail to connect Micah’s experience of the Assyrian 
invasion with the speeches he utters.“ Micah’s association with Moresheth explains his tie with 
social justice, but those who paint this portrait of Micah do not assign any more importance to 


Micah’s geographical location. 


Fourth Portrait of Micah 


A fourth portrait of Micah recognizes his rural point of view but acknowledges that his 
home town was often a target for conquerors. Several scholars note the defensive role Micah’s 
hometown plays if an invading army attacked from the east. Some scholars even acknowledge that 
Micah’s hometown was likely destroyed by Sennacherib on his campaign in 701 BCE.” Yet, many 
scholars fail to tease out the implications of this event and its potential for a traumatic impact on 
Micah. 

One early example of this portrait is found in Ewald. He claims that Micah lived in his 


hometown of Moresheth and notes how the siege of Samaria must have impacted Micah as he saw 


41 Rudolph, Micha, 22. 


* Jensen, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 103. 
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the Assyrian army draw closer to Judah.** Likewise, he acknowledges the prophet’s laments in 
verse 8—16 over the Shephelah as genuine because Micah was from that area.*“* While Ewald’s 
work predates the concept of Post Traumatic Stress Disorder (PTSD) and trauma theory, he was 
rightly in tune with how these events impacted Micah. 

In contrast to Ewald, Keil pictures Micah prophesying from Jerusalem because of his 
indictments of the rich and ruling class.* He challenges the claim that Micah lives in the plains 
because he knows the names of the towns in Micah 1:10—16. Keil draws the conclusion that this 
may suggest where Micah was from but does not necessarily mean he lives in the area.*® 
Regardless of the details, Keil draws attention to the false assumption that knowledge of a rural 
area means one lives in that area. 

Perhaps the most well-known characterization of Micah stems from Wolff. He argues that 
Micah is a village elder.*” This is not a simple designation as a “humble villager,” but rather a 
designation that Micah belongs to a certain class: “the elders of the land.”“* The Hebrew Bible 
depicts the “elders of the land” as a class of people that often gathers at the direction of the king or 


during festivals. Wolff claims that Micah may have belonged to this group, and this group may 


* Heinrich Ewald, Die Propheten Des Alten Bundes: Erkléirt, vol. 1 (Stuttgart: Verlag von Adolph Krabbe, 
1840), 325. 


“4 Ewald, Die Propheten Des Alten Bundes, 1:328-29. 

45 Ewald, Die Propheten Des Alten Bundes, 1:329. 

46 One should note that Keil’s criticism of Ewald could be turned on Keil himself. He assumes that prophecy 
concerning Jerusalem and the rulers means that Micah is in Jerusalem. He excludes the possibility of Micah critiquing 


Jerusalem from his hometown. 


47 Hans Walter Wolff, Micah: A Commentary, Continental Commentaries (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1990), 7; 
Micah the Prophet, 18. 


48 Robert H. Pfeiffer, Introduction to the Old Testament (New York: Harper, 1948), 590; Wolff cites 1 Ki 8:1; 


2 Ki 23:1 and 1 Sam 30:26 to illustrate that groups of elders assemble themselves at Jersualem during certain festivals. 
Wolff, Micah: A Commentary, 7. 
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have kept Micah’s words alive after he uttered them, quoting them a hundred years later in Jer 
26:17. 

Wolff sees Micah’s language and actions as evidence that he was a village elder. Regarding 
Micah’s language, Micah uses “my people” on four occasions, which Wolff sees as referring to 
Micah’s rural population rather than the inhabitance of Jerusalem. Hence, when Micah uses terms 
like “my people,” he does so because Micah is functioning as the people’s representative.*? Wolff 
also suggests that Micah’s blunt and coarse language would naturally stem from a rural person. 

Regarding Micah’s actions, Wolff notes that Micah describes his position as one of justice 
in Micah 3:8, suggesting that Micah holds a local judicial role. Leaders of communities often filed 
a judicial role, suggesting that Micah holds some form of leadership role because of he claims to 
be filled with justice in Mic 3:8 .°° This evidence combined with Micah’s language about “my 
people,” allows Wolff to compile a case for Micah functioning as a elder. Yet like Hiller’s 
millenarian thesis, Wolff's theory suffers from the same lack of comparative evidence to make a 
strong case that Micah belongs to this specific groups. Too little is known about this class of 
village elders to make an assertation that Micah indeed belonged to this class.°* 

While Wolff’s thesis remains tentative, he rightly acknowledges the impact of an Assyrian 
invasion on the Shephelah. Wolff observes how Micah likely lived in a state of anxiety due to 
rebellions against the Assyrian empire that provoke the wrath of the Assyrian army in 733, 721, 


and 714-701. * Such presence of the Assyrian army would raise concerns for those along a key 


Wolff, Micah the Prophet, 20-21. 
© Wolff, Micah the Prophet, 20. 
5! Jensen, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 95. 
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military route to Jerusalem. Likewise, Wolff highlights Micah’s identification with his audience 
when he laments the impending judgement in Mic 1:8.°? Wolff theorizes that Micah may have been 
an eyewitness to the invasion into the Shephelah.** While Wolff's observations begin to explore 
life in the Shephelah in a vulnerable border city, he stops short of asking if this anxiety he proposes 
affects Micah in any way or marks the book of Micah in any way. 

Waltke, like Wolff, sees the significance of Micah’s hometown for understanding the 
speeches of Micah but offers a corrective to the idea the Micah was a prophet of the poor. Waltke 
expands the third portrait of Micah as a prophet of the poor to see that Micah’s real concern was 
against oppression. The concern with land highlights that the oppressed were not the slaves or the 
impoverished but the “middle class,” who had land and were being oppressed** He does note the 
military significance of Moresheth because Moresheth is one of the towns that acts as a guard that 
a military commander would need to deal with prior to arriving to Jerusalem. Thus he concludes 
that “Micah’s hometown bore the brunt of successive Assyrian invasions during his lifetime.”** 
Yet, Waltke focuses his commentary on other issues like text critical matters and remains silent 
about how the Assyrian invasion might have affected Micah and his prophecy. 

Dempster joins the line of scholars who see Micah as a rural farmer due to his knowledge 
of the Shephelah. To support this claim Dempster refers to Micah’s use of farming imagery, 
suggesting robust knowledge of an agrarian lifestyle. Likewise, Micah’s zeal to protect small 


homestead owners from wealthy land owners in Micah 2 also supports the notion that Micah 


3 Wolff, Micah the Prophet, 43. 
4 Wolff, Micah: A Commentary, 36. 
+ Bruce K. Waltke, A Commentary on Micah (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2007), 3, 40, 106. 
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maybe a village dweller.°’ Militarily, Dempster does note the defensive position that Moresheth 
held. Specifically, Moresheth’s geographical position overlooks major trade routes. This would 
allow Micah to keep tabs of movements, military or diplomatic, on the Via Maris. As the eighth 
century concluded, Micah’s concern about an Assyrian invasion would have increased as the 
Assyrian army kept appearing in the coastal plains.** Dempster captures the geographical 
significance of Moresheth to understanding Micah and the possible stress Micah may have felt 
living in a border region during an uncertain time. However, he does not explore Micah’s 
interaction with violence or the implications of this anxiety on the book of Micah. 

Two scholars, Gignilliat and Sweeney, acknowledge that Micah might have first-hand 
knowledge of violent conflict, opening the door for a trauma reading. Gignilliat clams that Micah 
may have “experienced the war machine of the Neo-Assyrians.” *° Like many scholars, he sees this 
in Mic 1:10—16. Yet, he stops short of the implications of the “war machine’s” devastation of 
Micah’s hometown and the ripple effect this would have on the book of Micah. 

Sweeney opines that it was the Assyrian advance that forced Micah to flee from Moresheth 
to Jerusalem. He interprets much of Micah 1-3 as stemming from a crisis of an Assyrian invasion 
with passages describing terror in the Shephelah (Mic 2:8—9). These early chapters of Micah point 
to “a man who knows first-hand the terrors of war and the brutality of life in an ancient city under 
siege.”©° While limits to the scope of his commentary restrain Sweeney from a full analysis of this 


topic, he is one of the few that acknowledge the possibility of Micah experiencing violence. 


57 Dempster, Micah, 12. 
°8 Dempster, Micah, 11. 
*? Gignilliat, Micah, 76. 
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This fourth portrait of Micah provides an important interpretive lens for understanding 
Micah and the anxiety, threats, and military invasions he faced. Many scholars that paint this 
portrait of Micah echo Jensen’s sentiment that ““What is perhaps most important for understanding 
Micah is to recognize the general state of insecurity and danger.”® Moreover, Micah may have 
felt some form of anxiety over delivering a message of disaster, especially about a disaster in his 
home region. As Simundson explains: 

Unless the prophet actually hates those addressed, the message of doom will bring 
personal pain. Although we know very little about Micah, we can detect in his laments the 
inner pain that all proclaimers of God’s Word must sometimes feel. 

While scholars note Micah’s pain, anxiety, and insecurity, the implications of these upon Micah 
and his book are never addressed. Likewise, scholars do not address the impacts these Assyrian 


invasions had on Micah’s psyche and the book of Micah. Interpreters that paint one of the four 


previous portraits of Micah remain silent on the issue of trauma and Micah. 


Fifth Portrait of Micah 


A fifth portrait of Micah does acknowledge to some extent that Micah may have 
experienced trauma. Smith-Christopher’s commentary explores the possibility that Micah may be a 
traumatized individual.® In particular, Smith-Christopher relates transgenerational trauma to 
redactional theories of Micah, showing that later additions or editorials within Micah may have a 
similar traumatic perspective as the book’s eight century original material. Unfortunately, the task 


of writing a full commentary precluded Smith-Christopher to fully situate Micah as a prophet that 


6! Jensen, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 96. 
6 Simundson, “Micah,” 538. 
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has marks of trauma. While his notion of transgenerational trauma has promise, he does not apply 
that theory within his commentary. Moreover, he does not incorporate broader notions of trauma 
such as cultural trauma or systemic trauma from prolonged injustice. Thus, a thorough study of 
Micah 1-3 is needed to address Micah’s experience of trauma and explain why scribes preserved 
Micah 1-3 despite its dreadful message. 

These five portraits trace the various ways scholars characterize Micah. Perhaps the third 
portrait, Micah as a rural farmer for social justice, holds a form of scholarly consensus. This 
conclusion about Micah being a village dweller naturally rises from associating Micah’s concerns 
for the common person with his rural origins. Yet, scholars do not draw any implications between 
Micah’s rural location and the invasions that come close to capture his hometown. Micah’s 
experience of violence is ignored. Similarly, almost no scholar has applied border notions of 


trauma to Micah such as cultural trauma theory. 


Solution to the Problem 


The survey of literature above demonstrates scholars have a variety of models for 
understanding Micah. Scholars often ignore Micah’s historical situation, focus on Micah as a book 
written within the Persian period, situate Micah within an agrarian and outsider framework, or 
briefly address Micah’s experience with trauma. No scholar has done a comprehensive exploration 
of Micah’s connection with violence through the lens of trauma theory. Likewise scholars have not 
considered the function of Micah 1-3 in crafting a cultural trauma. Thus, this dissertation asks two 
questions and makes two claims in answering these two questions. 

The first question this dissertation asks is does Micah’s text show evidence of a 


psychologically traumatized individual? While this study can not make an absolute historical claim 
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about Micah, this interpretation of Micah 1-3 claims that it is probable that Micah was traumatized 
by what he experienced during Philistine raids, threats of multiple Assyrian attacks, and an actual 
Assyrian invasion in 701BCE.™ Harsh imagery such as cannibalism in Micah 3:2-3, incoherent 
speeches (Mic 1:10—16), and walking around barefoot wailing like an animal in Mic 1:8 provides 
interpretive clues that Micah may have suffered from trauma when he uttered these oracles. At the 
least, this study will examine Micah as a human affected by his task to utter judgement oracle after 
judgement oracle against his own people! 

This first claim that Micah suffered from psychological trauma includes a claim that Micah 
suffered from another form of psychological trauma that stems from experiencing systemic 
inequality and injustice. While psychological trauma is the typical trauma often associated with 
trauma theory, trauma theorists are beginning to expand the definition of trauma. As will be seen 
in the next chapter, scholars developed a concept of trauma that is beyond the “event based” 
psychological trauma commonly discussed in trauma readings. This growth in the concept of 


trauma includes long term systemic injustice as a source of trauma. Indeed, a sense of 


4 Daniel Smith-Christopher complies an impressive list of the violence that occurred within the lowlands. 
Daniel Smith-Christopher, “Trauma and the Old Testament: Some Problems and Prospects,” in Trauma and 
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abandonment as well as economic injustice could lead to trauma in Micah’s life. Micah’s speeches 
show marks of these types of trauma and sensitive readers can detect these words and interpret 
them in light of some experienced trauma. As Smith-Christopher quips: “many of the writers of the 
Bible are not ‘ok,’ and part of our task is to think together about what this might mean.”®’ 

The second question this dissertation asks is do Micah’s speeches, collected into an early 
edition of Micah (chapters 1-3), fit the model of other cultural trauma narratives? A cultural 
trauma is “when members of a collectivity feel they have been subjected to a horrendous event that 
leaves indelible marks upon their group consciousness, marking their memories forever and 
changing their future identity in fundamental and irrevocable ways.” These traumas are generated 
and perpetuated via a carrier group (scribes or an elite group), who assign meaning to an event by 
describing the nature of the pain experienced, the nature of the victim, the identity of the 
perpetrator, and the relationship between the trauma and the wider audience.® This dissertation 
claims that Micah’s early chapters begin a early cultural trauma narrative that YHWH is punishing 
Israel for their sins. This narrative is echoed in other eighth-century books and perpetuated in later 
prophetic literature and the Deuteronomist History. These two questions orient this dissertation to 
the role of psychological trauma in Micah’s life and how this trauma was translated into a cultural 


trauma when put into a book form. 


67 Smith-Christopher, “Trauma and the Old Testament: Some Problems and Prospects,” 229; Other writers 
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Hermeneutical Approaches to the Problem 


Exploring Micah’s life and the book of Micah as a literary product of a traumatized 
individual must use an interdisciplinary approach. Form criticism and trauma theory function as 
the primary approaches because these approaches compliment each other. Form criticism provides 
the theoretical assumption that life, thought, and language all interact while trauma theory focuses 
upon the thought of traumatized individuals and the language used that expresses trauma. © This 
means that Micah’s traumatic thoughts and life circumstances affect the structure, genre, and 
words he uses. 

One may object to using form criticism because such criticism may seem passé; however, 
this objection is often leveled against older versions of form criticism that atomized the text and 
sought to align a concrete situation to every genre without evidence. Recent advances in form 
criticism shed erroneous approaches and assumptions of older form criticism so that form criticism 
now serves as an interpretative framework,”° organizing an analysis of a text into four key 


elements: structure, genre, settings, and interpretation.’ These categories then guide the 


© Buss derives these three from Gunkel. See Martin J. Buss, Biblical Form Criticism in Its Context 
(Sheffield, England: Sheffield Academic Press, 1999), 15, 244-45; Martin J. Buss, “Goals and Processes of the ‘New’ 
Form Criticism,” in The Changing Face of Form Criticism for the Twenty-First Century, ed. Marvin A. Sweeney and 
Ehud Ben Zvi (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003), 305. 


79 Sparks concludes that “there is no aspect of interpretation that cannot be subsumed under the rubric of 
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“Literary Competence.” See Kenton Sparks, “Form Criticism: Hebrew Bible,” in The Oxford Encyclopedia of Biblical 
Interpretation, ed. Steven L. McKenzie (Oxford Biblical Studies Online, n.d.), 
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Each Its Own Meaning: An Introduction to Biblical Criticisms and Their Application, ed. Stephen R. Haynes and 
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interpretative questions asked of the text by employing many other approaches to texts such as 
linguistics, discourse analysis, historical criticism, redaction criticism, ideological criticism, and 
social scientific criticism.” 

Form criticism assumes that literature rises from a Sitz im Leben that includes the social 
setting of a text.’? In fact, the way form critics understand Sitz im Leben has shifted from the time 
of Gunkel. Most often, Sitz im Leben refers to a particular historical setting. However, Gunkel 
identified the Sitz im Leben as an origin or general use of the genre. Martin Buss explains that the 
question of Sitz im Leben does not seek to uncover a particular historical situation that gave rise to 
the text. Rather, identifying a Sitz im Leben answers the question: ““To what kind of human 
dynamics does this kind of text relate?’’”* Sitz im Leben, as conceived by Gunkel, identifies general 
life circumstances that give rise to a genre. Both particular and general Sitz im Leben will be 
explored here because the particular historical settings can aid in identifying the general life 
circumstances from which a genre emerges. 

This link between a particular historical setting and life circumstance illustrates the need 
for trauma studies. A historical particular circumstance of Sennacherib’s invasion into Judah 


relates to a general human dynamic of existential anxiety and fear.” The text then bears markers 


” Sweeney, Reading Prophetic Books, 2. 
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Page, “The Tablets from Tell Al-Rimah 1967: A Preliminary Report,” Jrag 30, no. 1 (1968): 87, 
https://doi.org/10.2307/4199841; Jeffrey K. Kuan, Neo-Assyrian Historical Inscriptions and Syria-Palestine: 
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based on both the particular and general settings of the text. Trauma theory informs the social 
setting by identifying the typical markers of trauma on a text and seeks to explain how Micah 
functions as “trauma literature.””° 

Form critics also ask the question of how a specific speech or pericope changes meaning 
when situated alongside other texts. The Sitz im Buch identifies the meaning of an oracle based on 
where the passages is situated within a book.” Indeed, an oral oracles changes meaning when 
placed alongside other oracles. Cultural trauma theory will show how the pericopes cohere in 


Micah 1-3 to create the necessary elements of a cultural trauma. 


Overview of Study 


This study will apply form criticism and trauma theory to Micah 1-3 to substantiate the two 
claims that Micah was a traumatized individual and that his oracles collectively became the 
beginnings of a cultural trauma narrative. To prove these two claims, this dissertation will identify 


which trauma theories will apply to Micah 1-3 (chapter 2), explore Micah’s historical 


Tsraelite/Judean-Tyrian-Damascene Political and Commercial Relations in the Ninth-Eighth Centuries BCE (Eugene, 
OR: Wipf & Stock, 2016); For an understanding of the period between the end of the reign of Shalmaneser III and the 
rise of Tiglath-pileser III as a period of consolidation rather than weakness, see Luis Siddall, The Reign of Adad-Nirart 
IIT: An Historical and Ideological Analysis of an Assyrian King and His Times (Leiden: Brill, 2013). 


7© Key works and theories in trauma theory are Alexander, Trauma; Elizabeth Boase and Christopher G. 
Frechette, eds., Bible through the Lens of Trauma, Semeia Studies 86 (Atlanta: SBL Press, 2017); David McLain Carr, 
Holy Resilience: The Bible’s Traumatic Origins (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2014); Cathy Caruth, Unclaimed 
Experience: Trauma, Narrative, and History (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2016); D. M. Daschke, 
“Desolate Among Them: Loss, Fantasy, and Recovery in the Book of Ezekiel,” American Imago 56, no. 2 (Summer 
1999): 105-32; Judith Lewis Herman, Trauma and Recovery: The Aftermath of Violence, from Domestic Abuse to 
Political Terror (New York: Basic Books, 2015); David Janzen, Trauma and the Failure of History: Kings, 
Lamentations, and the Destruction of Jerusalem (Atlanta: SBL Press, 2019); Dominick LaCapra, Writing History, 
Writing Trauma (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2001); Kathleen M. O’Connor, Jeremiah: Pain and 
Promise (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2011); Smith-Christopher, “Trauma and the Old Testament: Some Problems 
and Prospects”; Stulman and Kim, You Are My People. 


77] follow the line of thinking from Dempster, Micah, 17; Waltke, A Commentary on Micah, 43-44. 
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circumstances for trauma inducing events (chapter 3), and analyze the first three chapters of Micah 
(chapter 3-6). 

In particular, chapter 2 will introduce psychological trauma theory and the postcolonial 
critique of trauma theory. The postcolonial critique of trauma theory expands the notion of trauma 
to include systemic injustices like those that Micah experience. This chapter will also dissect 
cultural trauma theory to provide an analytical framework to apply to Micah 1-3. The last half of 
this chapter will show how various trauma theories apply to historical prophets and their prophetic 
books. 

Chapter 3 argues for a high probability that Micah was traumatized by looking at external 
and internal evidence of trauma. External evidence includes the various military campaign through 
or near the Shephelah while internal evidence examines the text itself. 

Chapter 4—6 will consist of a form critical interpretation of Micah 1-3. These chapters will 
outline the boundaries of the text, identify the genres found within the text, and explore possible 
social and historical settings of each pericope. The form critical reading provides the necessary 
observations about the text the merit a trauma reading. Each chapter ends with a trauma reading 
based on the insights derived from the form critical analysis. 

Chapter 7 will combine Micah 1-3 into a unit and see how these chapters together form a 
trauma narrative. The relationship between Micah 1-3 and the Deuteronomist History will be 
explored. Finally, this chapter will summarize the conclusions of this study and explain areas of 


further research. 
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Chapter 2: Trauma Theory, Prophets, and Prophetic Books 

Trauma theory often requires an interdisciplinary approach, considering psychological, 
sociological, and textual aspects of trauma. This rich tapestry of disciplines provides multiple 
angles for understanding prophets and prophetic literature. As such trauma theory can inform an 
analysis of (1) the traumatized mind of the prophet when he or she utters prophetic words, (2) the 
marks of traumatized individuals when they commit their memory to writing, and (3) how such 
prophetic oracles become identity-forming prophetic books.* To understand how trauma theory 
applies to prophets and the formation of prophetic literature, a history of approaches to trauma 


must be discussed. 


Origins of Psychological Trauma Theory 


Trauma theory is a complex and complicated field that has evolved over time. Like most 
academic disciplines, debates rage about the nature of trauma, PTSD, the representation of that 
trauma in literature, and the effects of trauma on identity.” Indeed scholars conceive of trauma in 


different ways while newer trauma theories flourished in the past 20 years. A survey of the 


' Trauma theory has many more applications that will be explored later to include questioning the nature of 
prophecy itself. See Eve-Marie Becker, ““Trauma Studies’ and Exegesis: Challenges, Limits and Prospects,” in 
Reading the Bible Through the Lens of Trauma and Art, ed. Eve-Marie Becker, Jan Dochhorn, and Else Kragelund 
Holt, Studia Aarhusiana Neotestamentica 2 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2014), 189. 


> This categories were derived from Michelle Balaev. Balaev states “Psychological trauma, its 
representation in language, and the role of memory in shaping individual and cultural identities are the central 
concerns that define the field of trauma studies.” See Michelle Balaev, “Trauma Studies,” in A Companion to 
Literary Theory, ed. David H. Richter (Chichester, West Sussex: John Wiley & Sons, 2018), 360, 
https://doi.org/10.1002/9781118958933.ch29. 
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history of trauma theory lays the foundation of how this theory has become integrated into other 
disciplinary fields. 

Born within the last century, trauma theory began as a psychological discipline and has 
expanded in the 1900s to include historical, sociological, and literary fields of study. Trauma is a 
transliteration of a Greek word that means “blow or wound.” As such, psychological trauma 
examines trauma or a wound to the psyche while later formulations of traumas examine wounds 
to a culture or fabric of society. Essentially, trauma studies human suffering whether that 
suffering is seen in a text, a culture, an identity, a body, or a mind.’ 

Early trauma studies began around the late 1800s with John Eric Erichsen’s work on the 
effects of injuries resulting from railroad crashes. Within his book, he describes the physical 
symptoms of those in railway accidents but also notes psychological symptoms as well such as 
“bursting into tears” and inability to sleep.” ° Erichsen observes how these symptoms appear with 
no visible physical injury and at a later time than the original injuring event. He attributes such 
psychological symptoms to a physical injury of the spine, ascribing a physiological origin to 
psychological symptoms. His findings contributed to the discussion of whether such symptoms 


had a physical or mental origin. 


3 “Trauma” is a transliteration of the Greek lexeme tpavpa. Becker, “‘Trauma Studies’ and Exegesis: 
Challenges, Limits and Prospects,” 17. 


4 Van der Kolk and McFarlane note how PTSD has added a scientific analysis of human suffering. See 
Bessel A. Van der Kolk and Alexander C. McFarlane, “The Black Hole of Trauma,” in Traumatic Stress: The 
Effects of Overwhelming Experience on Mind, Body, and Society, ed. Bessel A. Van der Kolk, Alexander C. 
McFarlane, and Lars Weisaeth (New York: Guilford Press, 2007), 5. 


5 See his classical study, especially his fifth lecture on the symptoms of railroad concussion. John Eric 


Erichsen, On Railway and Other Injuries of the Nervous System (London: Walton and Maberly, 1866), 93-123, 
http://archive.org/details/b2 1952218. 
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Erichsen’s colleague, Herbert Page, argued that these symptoms resulted from a 
psychological origin and that many patients were misdiagnosed because “fright has not been 
considered of itself sufficient—to bring about the train of symptoms.’ Early psychology noted 
what would be called today symptoms of trauma, but disagreed upon the cause of such 
symptoms, be it a physical cause or a mental cause. 

Meanwhile, Freud was developing his early trauma theory by studying “hysterical” 
women. His early theory describes how an event overwhelms a person so that trauma becomes a 
lingering effect of this event. Freud theorizes that after a distressing event, a person suppresses 
the overwhelming emotion associated with that event. These suppressed emotions become part 
of the unconscious and return to haunt the individual. Freud’s central claim in his early trauma 
theory is that “hysterical patients suffer from incompletely abreacted psychical traumas.”’ These 
suppressed sensations and memory act as a “foreign body” that remain largely absent within a 
person until they are brought to the fore. When these emotions resurface, the hysterical 
symptoms appear. Thus “hysterics suffer mainly from reminiscence.’’? This theory may be call 
the “unbearable situation” model, which countered the accepted view that hysteria did not have a 


traumatic origin. *° 


© Herbert W. (Herbert William) Page, Injuries of the Spine and Spinal Cord without Apparent Mechanical 
Lesion, and Nervous Shock, in Their Surgical and Medico-Legal Aspects (London: J. & A. Churchill, 1883), 164, 
http://archive.org/details/injuriesspinean00Opagegoog. 


7 Sigmund Freud, The Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud, trans. 
James Strachey, vol. 3 (London: Hogarth Press, 1955), 3:38, https://archive.org/details/standardeditiono03freu. 


8 Sigmund Freud and Josef Breuer, The Standard Edition of the Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund 
Freud, trans. James Strachey, vol. 2 (London: Hogarth Press, 1955), 2:6-8, 
https://archive.org/details/completepsycholo0002unse. 


° Freud and Breuer, The Standard Edition, 2:2:7. 

‘0 Henry Krystal, “Trauma and Affects,” The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child 33, no. 1 (January 1978): 
84, https://doi.org/10.1080/00797308.1978.1 1822973; Cf. Richard J. McNally, Remembering Trauma (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 2003), 168—69, http://archive.org/details/rememberingtraum00mcna. 
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Freud later abandoned this theory and developed a theory that centered around repressing 
a sexual event." While “speculation, rather than theory is Freud’s mode,” Freud’s thinking 
shaped the view of trauma for generations. * 

Trauma theory continued to develop during the mid-century, being informed by studies 
from two world wars, the Vietnam war, and holocaust victims. During the early 1900s 
psychologist uncovered two key foundational aspects of trauma that stem from observing war 
veterans. The first foundational aspect of trauma uncovered was the “amnesia” of traumatic 
memory in soldiers. Brown’s 1920 article concerning World War I veterans notes that “It has 
been found again and again in the case of shell-shock patients, especially those seen in the field, 
that they suffer from loss of memory of the incidents immediately following upon the shell- 
shock.” He continues in his article to discuss how retrieving these memories constitutes a form 
of therapy. Likewise, Abram Kardiner published his 1941 The Traumatic Neuroses of War," 
where he discussed episodic amnesia observed in veterans. This notion of amnesia remains a key 
(and controversial) part of trauma theory today. 

A second key aspect of trauma discovered in the early 1900s was a list of symptoms 
developed into diagnostic criteria for PTSD. Kardiner’s work on war veterans contains multiple 


case studies that list common symptoms of traumatic neuroses. He identifies fixation on the 


'! McNally, Remembering Trauma, 168-69. 


Harold Bloom, “Freud: Frontier Concepts, Jewishness, and Interpretation,” in Trauma : Explorations in 
Memory, ed. Cathy Caruth (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1995), 113, 
http://archive.org/details/traumaexploratio0000unse. 


‘3 William Brown, “The Revival of Emotional Memories and Its Therapeutic Value.,” British Journal of 
Medical Psychology 1, no. 1 (1920): 16, https://doi.org/10.1111/j.2044-8341.1920.tb00248.x. 


‘4 Kardiner publishes a second edition of his 1941 work but titles it War Stress and Neurotic Iiness. For his 
discussion of amnesia, see Abram Kardiner, War Stress and Neurotic Illness (New York: Hoeber, 1947), 200, 
http://archive.org/details/warstressneuroti00kard. 
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trauma, dreams, irritability, and explosive aggressive emotions function as symptoms of 
trauma.’ This list of trauma indicators serves as a precursor of how trauma is understood today. 

In the 1970s psychologist began exploring the traumatic experiences of Vietnam 
veterans. Robert Lifton and Chaim Shatan begin holding “rap groups” that allowed Vietnam 
veterans to discuss their war experiences. These groups were designed to bring to the fore the 
psychological impact of war and to give comfort to those who suffered from war trauma.*® 
These sessions led Lifton to compile a list of 27 symptoms of “traumatic neuroses,” which 
resemble Kardiner’s early study of war veterans. ”” 

At the same time, Erikson pioneered a new trajectory for trauma studies by conducting a 
study of those who suffered from the Buffalo Creek flood in 1972. Through his interviews with 
survivors, he began to distinguish between individual trauma and collective trauma. His concept 
of individual trauma resembles Lifton’s psychological notion of trauma found in individuals who 
had experienced war. However, Erikson establishes a different kind of trauma: communal 
trauma. Erikson’s pioneering study sets a trajectory for analyzing not only how events affect 
individuals, but how traumatic experiences affect whole groups. 

Erikson defines a collective trauma as “ a blow to the basic tissues of social life that 


damages the bonds attaching people together and impairs the prevailing sense of communality.”® 


'S Kardiner, War Stress and Neurotic Illness, 200. 


‘6 Judith Herman, Trauma and Recovery: The Aftermath of Violence, from Domestic Abuse to Political 
Terror (New York: BasicBooks, 1997), 27, http://archive.org/details/traumarecoveryOOherm_0. 


'7 Bessel A. Van der Kolk, Lars Weisaeth, and Onno Van der Hart, “History of Trauma in Psychiatry,” in 
Traumatic Stress: The Effects of Overwhelming Experience on Mind, Body, and Society, ed. Bessel A. Van der Kolk, 
Alexander C. McFarlane, and Lars Weisaeth (New York: Guilford Press, 2007), 61. 

'8 Kai Erikson, Everything in Its Path: Destruction of Community in the Buffalo Creek Flood (New York : 
Simon and Schuster, 1976), 154, http://archive.org/details/everythinginitspO0Okait. 
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He noted how a catastrophic event could destroy the sense of self a group had to the point that a 
group did not exist anymore. Such loss could have effects that resemble trauma. In summary, his 
early study serves as a precursor to cultural trauma theory in that the notion of trauma should be 
expanded to include trauma of groups. This expansion means that trauma may be found “not 
only in the survivor’s mind but in the tissues of their social life as well.”*® 

In the 1980s, the third edition of The Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental 
Disorders (DSM-III) included Post Traumatic Stress Disorder as an umbrella category for “rape 
trauma syndrome,” “battered woman syndrome,” Vietnam veterans syndrome,” and “abused 
child syndrome.” Today the DSM-V builds upon and modifies the DSM-III and the DSM-IV’s 
understanding of trauma. The DSM-V lists several criteria for diagnosing PTSD. The major 
indicators are: 

1. Intrusion symptoms such as recurring memories, dreams, or flashbacks 

2. Avoidance symptoms 

3. Hyperarousal 

4. Constriction /mood symptoms such as amnesia and negative emotions”° 

Intrusions are occasions where a traumatized person relives a past event within the 
present. The relived trauma interrupts a person’s normal life with a flashback or other memory of 
the traumatizing event. These intrusions may not be relived in a linear fashion and may distort 


the reality of what happened at the event. 7 Some memory studies suggest that these distortions 


'? Erikson, Everything in Its Path, 154. 


0 American Psychiatric Association, Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders: DSM-5., 
Fifth edition. (Arlington: American Psychiatric Association, 2013), 271-72, 
http://archive.org/details/diagnosticstatisOO00Sunse. 


21 Van der Kolk explains: “Because people with PTSD have a fundamental impairment in the capacity to 
integrate traumatic experience with other life events, their traumatic memories are often not coherent stories; they 
tend to consist of intense emotions or somatosensory impressions, which occur when the victims are aroused or 
exposed to reminders of the trauma." Van der Kolk and McFarlane, “The Black Hole of Trauma,” 9. 
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result from the brain’s abnormal encoding of the original traumatic event.”* Instead of the brain 
integrating the event into a cohesive narrative, researchers find that powerful emotions 
experienced during the traumatic event encode with no explicit verbal component.”? Instead, the 
memories are organized only on the perceptual level. 

These traumatic memories that are only captured at the perceptual level remain 
“unintegrated.” This lack of integration results in the inability to tell coherent stories about 
trauma and results in the memories intruding into a person’s life. These observations become the 
basis for early literary trauma theory. Some of these intrusions find their way into literary works, 
leaving these texts ripe for analysis via a trauma studies lens. 

Hyperarousal is when a person has a heightened expectation of danger. This hyperarousal 
results from a sustained elevation of a person’s need for self-preservation so that non-threatening 
stimuli generate a sense of danger.”* For example, certain stimuli— sudden loud noises or 
repeated noises that sound like a machine gun—affect combat veterans so that these innocuous 
stimuli become signals for danger. Such hyperarousal can impede an individual’s daily life. 
Combat veterans, with an extreme sense of hyperarousal, feel the need to conduct frequent 
patrols around the perimeter of their home to alleviate any dangers lurking in the shadows of 
their suburban apartment.”° This sense of omnipresent danger and constant threat characterize 

>? Bessel A. Van der Kolk, “Trauma and Memory,” in Traumatic Stress: The Effects of Overwhelming 


Experience on Mind, Body, and Society, ed. Bessel A. Van der Kolk, Alexander C. McFarlane, and Lars Weisaeth 
(New York: Guilford Press, 2007), 282. 


3 Van der Kolk explains how the amaygdala may interfer with the hippocampus, which means that the 
memory is significant and stored without an accompaning narrative. See Van der Kolk, “Trauma and Memory, 
y is signifi d d with paning ive. See Van der Kolk, “T dM ye 
294-95. 
°4 Herman, Trauma and Recovery, 1997, 35-36. 
25 To understand how PTSD effects some veterans, see the narrative in Jonathan Shay, Achilles in Vietnam : 


Combat Trauma and the Undoing of Character (New York: Atheneum, 1994), xiv—xix, 
http://archive.org/details/achillesinvietna0Oshay. 
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hyperarousal. Early literary trauma theories also scour texts for signs of hyperarousal that either 
stem from a traumatized author or are manifested in a character within the text. 

Constriction is the numbness or sense of detachment often felt by a person who 
experienced trauma. During World War I, this symptom was commonly called the “thousand 
yard stare” where a person seem to enter a hypnotic state. This numbness may be accompanied 
by a difficulty in remembering the event or accompanied by a distorted view of the event. 

While these symptoms may be widely recognized, psychologist debate what trauma 
actually does to a person. One such debated topic is the idea of amnesia. As seen in Brown 
Kardiner’s work on trauma, one early theory of trauma asserts that traumatic memories are 
forgotten in some sense. This is reiterated by the Dutch researcher Van der Kolk, who espouses 
that traumatic memories are encoded differently than ordinary events and “unintegrated” into a 
person’s psyche.”° However, McNally has challenged the concept of traumatic amnesia.’”? He 
notes that amnesia is the “inability to recall information.”’® McNally argues that scholars should 
distinguish between simply not being willing to recall information and the complete inability to 
recall information. For him, traumatized individuals can truly recall a traumatic event, but 
traumatized victims often refrain from recalling these events; an inability to recall an event is 
different from a reluctance to remember an event. Researchers should not assume that silence 
about an event means that a victim has an inability to recall the event. As such, McNally 


believes that claim of amnesia does not accurately characterize victims of trauma. Trauma 


26 Van der Kolk, “Trauma and Memory,” 282. 


27 See his critique of Van der Kolk in Cathy Caruth, ed., Trauma: Explorations in Memory (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1995), 176-84, http://archive.org/details/traumaexploratio0000unse. 


°8 McNally, Remembering Trauma, 184. 
a 


victims may not be willing to recall a traumatic event, but that does not constitute an inability to 
recall the information. 

Instead of traumatic amnesia, McNally’s study focuses trauma theorist on what is said 
and remembered rather than what seems to be forgotten. He notes how some may experience a 
form of dissociation but may still be able to recount details of the narrative. Traumatic memories 
do have typical distortions usually relating to time and space. For him, these are the markers for 
trauma rather than a gap in memory.” 

This very short summary lays a foundation for understanding trauma theory and the 
origins out of which trauma theory grows. This review of trauma history illustrates four key 
aspects of early trauma theory. First, early trauma theory has its roots in psychology. Until about 
the early 90s, trauma theory remained a field of study within psychology. Thus, the term trauma 
is almost automatically associated with psychological trauma. 

Second, early trauma theory focuses mostly on the experiences of western white men 
until around 1975.*° This narrow study of trauma raises questions about the validity of applying 
trauma theory to minority cultures. Likewise postcolonial critics question the colonization of the 
concept of trauma and seek to decolonize trauma, allow for variegated manifests of trauma for 
different cultures Indeed, a key obstacle in applying trauma theory is the question of how 
universal trauma really is. 

Third, early trauma theory sought to understand individual trauma. Because of this focus, 


scholars did not venture into collective or communal trauma except for Kai Erikson’s work. As 


° For an application of McNally’s view of trauma to literature, see Joshua Pederson, “Speak, Trauma: 
Toward a Revised Understanding of Literary Trauma Theory,” Narrative 22, no. 3 (2014): 333-53. 


3° Van der Kolk et. al. declare “between 1895 and 1974 the study of trauma centered almost exclusively on 
its effects on white males.” See Van der Kolk, Weisaeth, and Van der Hart, “History of Trauma in Psychiatry,” 60— 
6l. 
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trauma theory spills into other disciplines, sociologists begin to look at how trauma affects larger 
groups using some of the categories and insights from psychological trauma. 

Fourth, early trauma theory illustrates the contested nature of trauma. Trauma is an area 
of specialization with its own internal debates so that when biblical scholars apply trauma theory 
to a text, readers must realize that this is an application of only one theory of trauma; trauma 
theory is indeed a diverse discipline. This raises the need for scholars to name the theory used on 
a text and acknowledge the debated nature of the theory being employed. The purpose of this 
chapter is to identify and articulate the theories of trauma that will be applied to Micah 1-3. 

This summary of psychological trauma theory lays the foundation for understanding the 
literary use of trauma theory because many of elements of psychological trauma are incorporated 
into literary trauma theory. Early literary trauma theorists, as will be seen, draw upon 
psychological trauma theory to probe texts for indicators of trauma. In particular, the notion of 
amnesia plays a key role in early literary trauma theory. Likewise, literary trauma theory utilizes 
the notion of hyperarousal, constriction, and intrusion as a manifestation of trauma found within 
texts written by trauma victims. In short, psychological trauma serves as the launching pad of 


trauma studies. 


Literary Trauma Theories 


Literary trauma theory began in the 1990s and has morphed over the last three decades 
through the insights of sociology and postcolonial thought. Over this time period, three literary 
trauma theories emerged: First Wave Literary Trauma Theory, Pluralist Model of Trauma 


Theory, and Cultural Trauma Theory. These three trauma theories all emphasized different 
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aspects of trauma and can provide insights into trauma within literature. As such all three 


theories will be explored below and then applied to Micah 1-3 in subsequent chapters. 


First Wave of Literary Trauma Theory! 


Cathy Caruth at Yale University pioneered the first wave of literary trauma theory.” She 
uses the prevailing understanding of psychological trauma as a lens to understand traumatic 
texts. For example, her definition of trauma mirrors much of the insights of psychological trauma 
theories. She defines trauma as “an overwhelming experience of sudden catastrophic events in 
which the response to the event occurs in the often delayed, uncontrolled repetitive appearance 
of hallucinations and other intrusive phenomena.”* Like psychological trauma theories, she 
notes how the mind fails to fully encode traumatic experiences.* Traumas are outside of our 
normal experience and not fully perceived in the same way as non-traumatic events. She explains 
that “trauma is not locatable in the simple violent or original event in an individual’s past, but 
rather in the way that its very unassimilated nature—the way it was precisely not known in the 
first instance—returns to haunt the survivor later on.”*° This unassimilated nature of trauma lays 


the foundation for Caruth’s trauma theory. 


3! This typological is not widely used but serves a pragmatic function to distinguish the various types of 
trauma theory. Balaev categorizes literary trauma theory in a two waves: the first wave (Caruthian model) and a 
second wave (pluralistic model). See Balaev, “Trauma Studies,” 363. 


3? Her two key works are Caruth, Unclaimed Experience; Caruth, Trauma. 

33 Caruth, Unclaimed Experience, 11. 

34 Caruth asserts that trauma bears “witness to a past that was never fully experienced as it occurred. 
Trauma, that is, does not simply serve as record of the past but precisely registers the force of an experience that is 
not yet fully owned.” Cathy Caruth, “Recapturing the Past: Introduction,” in Trauma: Explorations in Memory, ed. 
Cathy Caruth (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1995), 151, 
http://archive.org/details/traumaexploratio0000unse. 


35 Caruth, Unclaimed Experience, 4. 
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Because these events are unassimilated, literature often captures individual trauma in a 
non-referential way.*° Trauma theory becomes a key to unlocking texts that are not 
straightforwardly referential. Thus, history becomes accessible through the use of literary trauma 
theory in trauma narratives that do not refer directly to the traumatic event.*” Based on these 
insights, Caruth argues for a “rethinking of reference” that “is aimed not at eliminating history 
but at resituating it in our understanding, that is, at precisely permitting history to arise where 
immediate understanding may not.’** Such access to history means that “trauma itself may 


provide the very link between cultures.”*? However, in the past ten years, literary scholars have 


Pluralistic Model 


After the first wave of literary trauma theory, a new model emerged that recognized the 
variety of manifestations of trauma and the role that external factors, rather than 
internal/psychological factors, contribute to the notion of trauma. The pluralistic model of trauma 
departs from the unspeakable nature of trauma and its psychological effects on consciousness 


and memory. Instead, the pluralistic model posits that in the aftermath of a traumatic event, a 


3° Caruth explains that “with traama—both in its occurrence and in the attempt to understand it—that we 
can begin to recognize the possibility of a history that is no longer straightforwardly referential (that is, no longer 
based on simple models of experience and reference).” See Caruth, Trauma, 11; Caruth also notes the duality within 
a flashback or reenactment that both convey the truth of an event and the truth of its incomprehensibility. See 
Caruth, Trauma, 153. 


37 In Caruth’s words: “For history to be a history of trauma means that it is referential precisely to the 
extent that it is not fully perceived as it occurs; or to put it somewhat differently, that a history can be grasped only 
in the very inaccessibility of its occurrence.” See Caruth, Trauma, 18. 


38 Caruth, Unclaimed Experience, 11. 


39 Caruth, Unclaimed Experience, 11. 
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web of new knowledge is spun that brings a new understanding of a person’s identity, world, and 
experience.”° The pluralistic model of trauma theory explores these new external relationships. 
Despite this new focus of this model, the pluralistic model of trauma theory does not 
negate an indirect link to history that Caruth endorses because this model allows for a variety of 
representations of trauma. However, the pluralistic view does challenge the notion of memory as 
a fixed storehouse where certain memories return to haunt an individual. Instead, the pluralistic 
model views memory as something that is dynamic, being created and re-created when recalled 
and is effected by the environment in which it is recalled. This model of memory then makes 
remembering and forgetting a social action. Sarah Sontag explains how collective memory is 
more about stipulating a which memories to remember. 
Strictly speaking, there is no such thing as collective memory—part of the same family of 
spurious notions as collective guilt. But there is collective instruction. All memory is 
individual, irreproducible—it dies with each person. What is called collective memory is 
not a remembering but a stipulating: that this is important, and this is the story about how 
it happened, with the pictures that lock the story in our minds. Ideologies create 
substantiating archives of images, representative images, which encapsulate common 
ideas of significance and trigger predictable thoughts, feeling.** 
Thus, if a detail or whole scene of a traumatic memory is left out or forgotten within a trauma 
narrative, this may not be due to psychological amnesia, but due to cultural values that determine 
a memory should be forgotten. Trauma memories may be relative to the culture in which the 


memories are made. Based on this notion of memory, trauma too becomes a dynamic entity that 


culture molds. Thus trauma is represented in different ways within different environments 


40 Balaev, “Trauma Studies,” 366. 


41 Susan Sontag, Regarding the Pain of Others (New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2003), 85-86, 
http://archive.org/details/regardingpainofoOO0sont_0. 
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because the pluralistic model accounts for the cultural, historical, and sociological setting of the 
trauma. 

Some theories in this model question the punctual or event based aspect of trauma. 
Caruth and the psychological perspective hold a narrow view of trauma in that trauma stems 
from a specific traumatic event such as being a victim of sexual assault, seeing a friend 
murdered, or being injured in a horrific accident. Pluralistic trauma theory scholars question the 
need for an originating event for a trauma because such a view does not take into account 
catastrophic violence done over time.** For example, how does trauma theory account for long 
term atrocities like living in a concentration camp? Moreover, theorists explain that traumas do 
not have to be as extreme as concentration camps. Instead, theorists assert that trauma can be 
everyday racism, patriarchalism, or even a series of harsh life experiences. While this blurs the 
distinction between stress and trauma, such phenomena are trauma because of the way they alter 
national consciousness and identity. 

The pluralistic model of trauma begins a shift in literary trauma theory. This shift frees 
literary trauma theory from a narrow Caruthian view based in psychological trauma theory and 
expands the borders of what is trauma. Despite these differences, the pluralistic model does share 
similarities with psychological trauma theory in that trauma can influence one’s consciousness 
and identity. However, the pluralistic model begins a key shift in thinking about what is 


considered trauma. 


Postcolonial Critique and Recent Trends 


*” Greg Forter, Gender, Race, and Mourning in American Modernism (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2011), 98, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=69 1960. 
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During the 2000s to the present, scholars have critiqued trauma theory, particularly the 
literary trauma theory of Caruth. Postcolonial theorists have challenged Caruth’s notion that 
trauma provides a link between cultures, noting how works on trauma theory center upon the 
experience of white western men and utilizes a definition of trauma derived from a western 
context.** Postcolonial theorists fear that western trauma becomes the paradigm for all trauma, 
flattening out any differences in the manifestations of trauma and experiences of trauma. For 
example, Dori Laub notes how Holocaust survivors that he interviewed had a driving need to tell 
their story.“* One survivor explained that his motivation to survive was so that he could tell his 
story. However after several interviews with Holocaust survivors, Laub discovered that 
Holocaust survivors survived not only to tell their story but to tell their story today in order to 
continue to survive. Laub’s concludes that Holocaust survivors have a driving need to share their 
testimony about their experience of trauma. 

If this view of the effects of trauma on a person becomes a paradigm for understanding 
other traumatic experiences, then this longing or need to share ones traumatic testimony may be 
imputed to other trauma survivors. Consider the testimony to the Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission by those who suffered from the apartheid. If Laub’s study exposes the universal 
motivation for sharing traumatic testimony, then this could lead to the conclusion that the victims 
of the apartheid have a deep need and longing to share their experiences in the same way as 
Holocaust survivors do. However, this is not the case. Many victims of the South Africa 


apartheid loath sharing their testimony because they do not have a need or desire to share their 


43 Stef Craps and Gert Buelens, “Introduction: Postcolonial Trauma Novels,” Studies in the Novel 40, no. 
1-2 (2008): 2, https://doi.org/10.1353/sdn.0.0008. 


“4 Dori Laub, “An Event without a Witness: Truth, Testimony, and Survival,” in Testimony: Crises of 
Witnessing in Literature, Psychoanalysis, and History, by Shoshana Felman and Dori Laub (New York: Routledge, 
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experience with a public audience for sharing’s sake. Instead a victim of the apartheid desired to 
share his or her testimony to the Truth and Reconciliation Commission (TRC) for political 
reasons, exposing the lies of the former regime and setting the record straight.* One victim 
explains in an interview that 

They [Trauma Centre facilitators] just want us to be victims and tell our stories so they 
can help us. Iam sick of telling my story. It makes them feel good to show that they are helping 
us, that things are really OK. They don’t really want to change things and what good does telling 
our stories over and over and over do” 

This interviewee’s remarks hint at political activism, noting that telling his or her story 
does not further their cause. This contrasts with some Holocaust survivors’ drive to tell their 
story and illustrates how trauma manifests itself differently. 

Postcolonial theorists argue that trauma theory must resist a hegemonic definition of 
trauma. Instead of such a definition, “trauma theory should take account of the specific social 
and historical contexts in which trauma narratives are produced and received, and be open and 
attentive to the diverse strategies of representation and resistance that these contexts invite or 
necessitate.” *” Taking the context of the Holocaust into view, the need to tell what happened to 
victims of the Holocaust makes sense because the Holocaust was largely an event without 


witnesses. The inherent silencing nature of the Holocaust, the extermination of humans who 


could serve as witnesses to these atrocities, made a need for victims to tell what happened lest it 


4 Allen Feldman, “Memory Theaters, Virtual Witnessing, and the Trauma-Aesthetic,” Biography 27, no. | 
(2004): 179. 


46 Christopher J. Colvin, “‘Brothers and Sisters, Do Not Be Afraid of Me’ Trauma, History and the 
Therapeutic Imagination in the New South Africa,” in Contested Pasts: The Politics of Memory, ed. Katharine 
Hodgkin and Susannah Radstone (London: Taylor & Francis Group, 2003), 165. 
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be forgotten.** In contrast, the victims of the apartheid viewed sharing their testimony to trauma 
as meaningless unless retelling their story could achieve some form of political end. The 
motivation to share traumatic testimony is not a universal characteristic of trauma but is rather 
context dependent. 

Another key critique from postcolonial thinkers is that the definition of trauma needs to 
expand beyond event-based trauma. This echoes the pluralistic theory of literary trauma in that 


49 For example, 


trauma should include “ongoing, everyday forms of violence and oppression. 
Stef Craps sees racism as a trauma because of the effects systemic racism has on a population. 
While a microaggression or racist incident would not be a traumatic stressor according to the 
DMS-V, the daily experience of racism and culmination of racist incidences may elicit a 
traumatic response.*° The postcolonial critique of trauma aims to release trauma from the prison 
of trauma as exclusively event-based. 

For the biblical interpreter, the postcolonial critique reminds interpreters to listen for 
various representations of trauma based on the historical and social context of those who suffer 
from trauma. Second, like the pluralistic model, postcolonial theorists expand the definition of 
trauma and highlight systemic problems that may manifest as traumas. These particular critiques 


point to new directions of study for biblical scholars beyond the trauma studies done today by 


biblical scholars. 


48 Laub, “An Event without a Witness: Truth, Testimony, and Survival,” 80. 
4# Craps, “Wor(l)Ds of Grief,” 54. 
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Shift Towards a Sociological View of Trauma: Cultural Trauma 


During the early 2000s, a new theory of trauma emerged from a sociological perspective. 
If physical trauma is a blow or wound to a physical body and psychological trauma is a wound to 
a person’s psyche, then cultural trauma is a wound or blow to a society’s identity and coherence. 
Ron Eyers espouses that a cultural trauma is a “tear in the social fabric, which requires 
interpretation and repair. It represents a fundamental threat to established individual and 
collective identity.”** This definition reveals that cultural trauma depends upon a collective 
“feeling” or affirmation, making cultural trauma a subjective endeavor as to whether or not 
something constitutes a cultural trauma; collective trauma is not natural or automatic. Instead of 
an objective list of events that cause trauma or a list of events that do not cause trauma, cultural 
trauma theorists recognize that all trauma is mediated. Events do not create collective trauma, but 
rather societies interpret an event as traumatic. Thus, cultural trauma is the result of a cultural 
meaning-making process.* 

This meaning making, however, may or may not result from an event that causes 
psychological trauma. An event that destroys a person’s well-being psychologically is considered 
a psychological trauma, but may not necessarily cause a cultural trauma. It may cause a form of 
psychological trauma for those involved and that trauma may even be passed down from 
generation to generation. However, for this trauma to be a cultural trauma, someone must 


construct an interpretation of the event that leaves a mark on the culture’s consciousness. 


5! Ron. Eyerman, The Assassination of Theo Van Gogh: From Social Drama to Cultural Trauma (Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 2008), 22. 
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If a cultural trauma is an interpretation of an event, then different historical atrocities may 
never become cultural traumas; a culture decides what constitutes a trauma and what does not. 
Consider how the atrocities from the Holocaust today constitute an enduring trauma for 
humanity while the atrocities of Japanese Unit 731 are hardly known.°*? Both atrocities in history 
consist of some of the most horrific treatment that humans have ever done to each other. Both 
atrocities occurred during the same time period and both included extreme violence towards 
human beings. The scale of the atrocities may account for some of the differences in the cultural 
memory of each. Yet the Holocaust left an imprint on western culture today and still influences 
western cultural today. This illustrates how psychologically traumatic events may becomes a 
cultural trauma (the Holocaust) or not become a cultural trauma (atrocities Japanese Unit 731). 
Thus, Smelers declares that “cultural traumas are for the most part historically made, not born.” 

For a narrative to become a cultural trauma, a “carrier group,” a group of societal 
influencers, must perpetuate a specific interpretation of an event. This carrier group consists of 
different people depending on the culture. Today, social media influencers, radical news outlets 
and celebrities often monopolize the narratives surrounding events. This modern day carrier 
groups provides narratives via websites, social platforms, and televised broadcast. In ancient 
cultures, this group consisted of the prophets, scribes, and royal figures, perpetuating an 


interpretation of an event through speeches, oracles, and written books. During prophetic times, 


%3 For the atrocities of Japanese Unit 731, see Nicholas D. Kristof, “Japan Confronting Gruesome War 
Atrocity,” The New York Times, March 17, 1995, sec. World, 
https://www.nytimes.com/1995/03/17/world/unmasking-horror-a-special-report-japan-confronting-gruesome-war- 
atrocity.html; Hal Gold, Unit 731: Testimony (Tokyo: Yenbooks, 1996), 
http://archive.org/details/unit73 | testimonyOOhalg. 
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the scribe often controlled the narrative through the preservation and editing of prophetic books, 
making scribes a key carrier group of cultural traumas. 

Narratives become cultural traumas by incorporating four elements into the narrative. 
Each narrative must describe the nature of the pain inflicted, identify the victim, explain the 
relationship of the victim to a wider audience, and assign responsibility for the trauma.°*° The first 
element of cultural trauma begins with some claim of injury. While this seems to be a straight 
forward question, various interpretations may be given for any one event. Consider the war in 
Afghanistan: did America lose the war in Afghanistan and become yet another lost 
counterinsurgency fight or were the American’s hands tied behind their back by their own 
government? Did America lose in Afghanistan or did America negotiation its way out of the 
conflict? Perhaps the true pain or suffering from the war in Afghanistan belongs to the Taliban, 
who suffered a lose of autonomy over their lands. Cultural traumas articulate and defend a claim 
of injury stemming from a historical occurrence that may or may not have cause psychological 
trauma. 

A second element of a cultural trauma is the nature of the victim. This element identifies 
the injured party. Who really was the victim in the Afghanistan war? Did America suffer a 
humiliating loss or was it the Afghan civilians that suffered yet another invasion from an outside 
nation? Was the Taliban the victim of the war due to outsider interference? This element and the 
first element, identify the nature of the pain, go hand in hand to construct a cultural trauma. 

The third element of a cultural trauma is the relation of the trauma victim to a wider 
audience. Typically a trauma does not victimize everyone. The events of 9/11 mostly affected 


those in New York City and the Pentagon; however, as a whole, America felt as if everyone was 


55 Alexander, Trauma, 15-19. 
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attacked. For a narrative to become a cultural trauma, the narrative must show how the suffering 
of a few relate to the larger collective identity. 

Alexander shows how a cultural trauma takes on significance for a culture by 
universalizing the trauma. He charts how the Holocaust became to symbolize evil and 
characterized as a crime against humanity through a complex system of creating the Holocaust as 
such a symbol. The Nuremberg trials characterized the mass murder of Jews as a crime against 
humanity, a characterized that began the process of universalizing the trauma.** In fact, the 
writers of the 1955 play The Diary of Anne Frank chose to put Anne’s Hebrew Hanukkah song 
in the vernacular language to relate to those in the audience.*” Those hearing the sone would 
picture Anne Frank not as a Jewish victim, but as a victim that could well be their own daughter, 
niece, or neighbor. Such universalizing acts create the perception that a trauma was bigger than 
those who were immediately victimized. 

The fourth element assigns a responsibility party for the trauma. This element pinpoints 
the culprit. Like the nature of the victim, the responsible party may be difficult to identify or be a 
combination of multiple parties. For example, a person may blame 9/11 on various entities: 
Osama bin Laden, extremists, Islamic extremism, or the Afghanistan government. A trauma 
narrative answers this question of who is the responsible party for the trauma, creating a cohesive 
narrative that interprets past experiences. 

The various trauma theories, psychological trauma theory, first wave literary trauma 
theory, pluralist trauma theory, and cultural trauma theory all provides insight into the human 


response to catastrophic events and prolonged suffering. Like tools, each of these theories 


56 Alexander, Trauma, 47. 
57 Alexander, Trauma, 66-67. 
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applies to various situations such as examining a prophetic persona, prophetic speeches recorded 
in prophetic books, or prophetic books edited at a later time. The next section will show how 
each of these theories can apply to prophets as historical individuals and prophetic books as 


forms of literature. 


Applying Trauma Theory to Prophetic Individuals 


Studies of the prophets often revolve around the social role of the prophets and their 
literature. Too often studies do not take into account what being a prophet entails for an 
individual such as the effect of the prophet’s message upon his or her psychology, the harsh 
reception of the prophet’s message, and the dire circumstances many prophets faced; the 
prophetic role was not one to be envied. Trauma theory seeks to remedy this deficiency in 
prophetic studies by humanizing the prophets and analyzing the impact a prophetic message had 
upon the prophet as well as situate the prophet during a trying time. 

Within biblical studies, prophets and trauma relate in four ways.°* The first way that 
prophets and trauma relate to each other is that a prophet may reflect upon trauma as a topic in 
an oracle without being traumatized as an individual. The text probes the topic of trauma but 
does not bear any overt or covert marks of trauma. This category recognizes prophets may 
discuss trauma and traumatic events, as prophets often do, without being traumatized themselves. 

A second way that trauma relates to prophets is that a prophet may produce oracles that 
reflect a prophet’s traumatic experience. The focus here then becomes the text as evidence of the 


prophet’s psyche. When analyzing prophetic literature as a record of historical prophetic activity, 


58 Becker does not identify the approaches as such but describes them. See Becker, ““Trauma Studies’ and 
Exegesis: Challenges, Limits and Prospects,” 25. 
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psychological trauma theory could illuminate erratic behavior, intrusive thoughts, and 
constriction suffered by the prophet and other symptoms found within the DSM-S. The text 
provides evidence of such symptoms. For example, a prophet who suffered from war trauma may 
use violent war images that haunt him or her while giving an oracle. The focus on this kind of 
trauma is the prophet’s psyche as reflected in the oracles uttered by the prophet. Caruth’s literary 
trauma theory and the pluralistic model of trauma theory provide the tools to analyze recorded 
oracles from traumatized prophets. 

This avenue of research rests on a strong correspondence between what was uttered by a 
prophet and what was written within a prophetic book. Of course, these utterances found within 
the text may resemble little of the ipsissima verba of the prophet. Yet some evidence suggests 
that prophetic oracles were written down relatively close to the day they were spoken.°? 
Likewise, some texts may have had much editing and others less editing so that the question 
should be how much does this text reflect a possible utterance of a prophet and how much 
reflects later editing. This is quite the tasks but does not dogmatically close the door on a text 
recording to some degree the spoken words of a prophet. 

The text of prophetic books provide an avenue for applying literary trauma theory that 
reveals traumatic experiences of a prophet. Caruth’s early trauma theory encourages biblical 
interpreters to look for textual manifestations of past traumatic events within a prophet’s 
recorded speech. Using this early trauma theory, biblical scholars identify markers of trauma in 


chronological gaps, symbolization, and overwhelming imagery within a text.® For example, 


>»? Alan-Robert Millard, “La prophétie et l’écriture : Israél, Aram, Assyrie,” Revue de I’histoire des 
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David Carr highlights how trauma theory may explain the gap of literature during the Babylonian 
exile.** The pain of losing land, YHWH’s abandonment of the people, and the destruction of the 
temple would generate a trauma that rendered the Israelite people speechless and incapable of 
writing about this trauma. However, McNally’s version of trauma theory would remind 
interpreters to focus on what the text says rather than some form amnestic gap. 

First Wave Trauma Theory provides an excellent interpretive lens on the prophets that 
show the most emotional distress and fragmentation in their text such as Ezekiel and Jeremiah. 
For example, Daschke detects Ezekiel’s resistance to ingesting a scroll of lamentation and 
mourning during Ezekiel’s early prophetic call narrative (Ez 2:8—3:3). As such Ezekiel’s vision 
of this encounter may entail a “projective dissociation” whereby Ezekiel detaches himself from 
the event due to the pain involved in this act. This type of dissociation usually occurs during a 
traumatic event where a person feels as if they are watching the event happen to them from a 
third person perspective. This dissociation protects Ezekiel from experiencing the pain because 
he is not an actor within this vision while simultaneously allowing him to feel the pain because 
he indeed an actor in this vision.” This is one small example for how biblical scholars use 
literary trauma theory. 

Biblical scholars have not fully applied Pluralistic Literary Trauma Theory nor fully 
accounted for the postcolonial critique of early trauma theory. However the postcolonial critique 
of trauma theory reminds biblical interpreters to allow for multiple manifestations of trauma 


within the text and cautions against universalizing the traumatic experience. Likewise, ancient 


®! David Carr, “Reading into the Gap: Refractions of Trauma in Israelite Prophecy,” in Interpreting Exile: 
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Israelite prophets may be invoking their trauma for reasons beyond testifying to the trauma they 
experienced. Again, readers should be sensitive to how the text speaks about trauma and the 
purpose a text assigns to trauma. 

The Pluralist Model of Trauma Theory may shed light on how systemic suffering forms 
Israelite identity. This version of trauma theory invites biblical scholars to feel the impact of the 
injustices that Amos, Isaiah, and Micah protest against during their prophetic tenure. 

First Wave Literary Trauma Theory and the Pluralist Model of Trauma Theory provide a 
wide set of tools that biblical scholars have used and should use to understand the biblical text. 
These tools, when applied to a text, provide insight into the psyche of a prophetic individual. The 
focus remains upon how trauma affects the prophet to include the historical circumstances of the 
prophet that may have generated a trauma and how the prophet responded to trauma. This next 
section will look at applying cultural trauma theory to prophetic books as a collection of oracles 


that form a cultural trauma narrative. 


Applying Trauma Theory to Prophetic Literature 


A third way the prophets and trauma relate is that prophetic literature can function as a 
cultural narrative. While prophetic oracles may function as a witness to trauma suffered by a 
prophet, prophetic literature as a book may serve to perpetuate a cultural trauma. The forming of 
this cultural trauma recognizes that when an oracle is textualized with other oracles, there is a 
fundamental transformation of the oracle. The compiling process may be the work of a prophetic 
individual or the work of later scribes who edit and rework material to form a prophetic book. 
Regardless of the prophetic book’s origin, these books often contain the four elements that 


constitute a cultural narrative. 
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Prophetic books go to great lengths to describe the pain inflicted on Israel and Judah. 
Prophetic books record threats of punishment and exile that give details of the traumatizing event 
such as YHWH abandoning the people, loss of land, and descriptions of exile. This pain may 
include systemic injustice but is often linked to exile and invasions from foreign nations. 

From the oppressed to the nation as a whole, prophetic literature also identifies various 
victims of such punishment. Indeed, prophetic literature seems to make such punishments and 
traumatizing pain about the nation as a whole, universalizing the judgement that may have only 
affect a particular class or region within ancient Israel. Curiously, prophetic literature often 
assigns YHWH as the responsible party for the nation’s suffering. However, prophetic literature 
invokes YHWH as a secondary cause of pain while giving the primary reason for suffering to 
Israel’s behavior itself. 

These three trauma theories apply to Micah 1-3. First Wave Trauma Theory and the 
Pluralistic Model of Trauma will highlight manifestations of trauma within the text, representing 
the psyche of the eighth-century prophet. These theories focus on the incoherent prophetic 
passages in Micah 1 and gruesome imagery within Micah 3. Cultural trauma theory accounts for 
the whole of Micah 1-3 and how this section has all four elements of a cultural trauma. Thus, 
Micah 1-3, as an early compilation of prophetic material, functioned as an essential early 
cultural trauma narrative that may have reinforced or influenced later prophetic and historical 


literature. 
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Chapter 3: Psychological Trauma and the Prophet Micah 


Was Micah a traumatized individual? Asking such a question raises issues on how to 
determine if a person is traumatized. Of course, psychologists observe a person’s behavior to 
diagnose PTSD using the criteria within the DSM-—5. Unfortunately, Micah is not available for 
observation except through speeches and oracles. These sources serve as indirect evidence of 
Micah’s thoughts and behaviors. 

Determining if Micah was traumatized consists of collating historical and textual 
evidence that suggest that it is highly likely that Micah was traumatized. Proof at a scientific 
level is unattainable and should not be the standard for proving a thesis related to a historical 
figure. Much historical research and social-scientific research do not operate within the realm of 
proof. Determining a historical figure's existence cannot be proven using the standards of a 
mathematical proof because the person does not exist for scientific observation. Thus these types 
of investigation operate within degrees of probability. This chapter aims to make a case for a 
high likelihood of Micah being psychologically traumatized. Much like a lawyer making a case 
against a defendant, a researcher can make a cumulative case that makes it more probable than 
not that Micah was traumatized. 

To make a case that Micah experience some sort of trauma, two sets of evidence must be 
considered. First, external factors—Micah’s historical and geographical environment—must 
be examined to determine if Micah was likely to be exposed to trauma producing events. The 
DSM.-V lists four types of exposures that serve as criteria to diagnose a person with PTSD: 


1. Directly experiencing the traumatic event(s). 
2. Witnessing, in person, the event(s) as it occurred to others. 
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3. Learning that the traumatic event(s) occurred to a close family member or close friend. 

In cases of actual or threatened death of the family member or friend, the event(s) must 

have been violent or accidental. 

4. Experience repeated or extreme exposure to aversive details of the traumatic event(s) 

(e.g., first responders collecting human remains; police officer repeatedly exposed to 

details of child abuse.)* 

These four criteria will serve as a guide for measuring the probability that Micah was 
traumatized. While PTSD is not that prevalent in modern society at large, specific experiences 
often increase the likelihood that an individual would develop PTSD.’ Yet, a third to a half of 
individuals develop PTSD after experiencing “rape, military combat and captivity, and ethnically 
or politically motivated internment and genocide.” If Micah were at Lachish or his hometown 
during Sennacherib’s invasion, he would have a higher chance of developing a traumatic reaction 
to the event since he would have witnessed military combat. Thus, Micah’s exposure to violent 
conflict merits examination. 

The second set of data investigates internal indicators of trauma found within the text of 
the book of Micah itself. These texts refer to violence of some kind or show that Micah was 
familiar with violence or captivity. These texts' overt images establish a high probability that 
Micah is a traumatized individual, creating a warrant to search for other less overt indicators of 
trauma. Yet, these select passages alone do not indicate that Micah was traumatized but 
contribute to the case that Micah was likely traumatized. 


These two datasets combine to make it probable that Micah was traumatized and warrant 


a detailed trauma reading of Micah’s text. If enough evidence suggests that Micah was 


' American Psychiatric Association, Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, 271. 
> The risk during one’s lifetime for PTSD in 8.7% with about 3.5% of U.S. adults suffering from PTSD 
every year. These statistics are found in the DSM-V. See American Psychiatric Association, Diagnostic and 


Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, 276. 
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traumatized, then this would justify a trauma reading of other passages and phrases of the book 
of Micah that may be less conspicuous. Such a method aims to avoid circular reasoning that 
claims that Micah was traumatized and then finds evidence within the text to show what was 
already presumed, namely that Micah was traumatized. The goal is to avoid reading trauma into 
the text by first establishing a high probability that Micah was traumatized before searching for 
more subtle textual clues. This chapter seeks to establish the high probability that Micah was 


traumatized with a secure footing before executing a full trauma reading on the book. 


External Factors 

The first set of evidence that suggests that Micah was traumatized revolves around the 
probability of Micah’s exposure to war or a similar event that may cause a traumatic response. 
Although short, Micah’s superscription offers much about the time period of Micah’s ministry 
and information on Micah’s town of origin. According to Micah’s superscription, Micah lived 
during the kings of Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, which is the latter half of the eighth century. 
Before King Jotham, King Uzziah reigned in Judah for 52 years until about 750 BCE, a period 
marked by Judah's economic growth and prosperity. The death of King Uzziah ended this period 
and ushered in a new period of turbulence.* 

This new period of turbulence began with international anxiety about the rise of the 
Assyrian empire. The Assyrian presence began growing in the ninth century but waned at the 
beginning of the eighth century. Assyria’s power rose to new heights when Tiglath Pileser II 


assumed the throne in 745 BCE.° The rising Assyrian empire brought more anxiety to certain 


4 Allen likens the end of this era to the end of Queen Victoria. Allen, Micah, 239. 


> Blenkinsopp claims that “the accession ofTiglath-pileser III marked the beginning of a century of imperial 
expansion following what was clearly a deliberate plan of empire building.” Joseph Blenkinsopp, A History of 
Prophecy in Israel, Revised and enlarged (Louisville, Kentucky: Westminster John Knox Press, 1996), 67, 
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regions within Judah. A citizen would experience some nervousness within the walls of 
Jerusalem about the new rising superpower. Yet, those living on the Judean defensive border 
would be even more anxious because of their role as the first line of defense. Assyria’s rise as a 
regional power marks the beginning of decades of conflict with Judah and the Philistines that 
often threatened Micah’s hometown, creating an environment where traumatic events could 
flourish. 

Micah’s superscription claims that Micah is a “Moreshite.” This phrase designates 
Moresheth as a place of origin for Micah and likely distinguishes him from other individuals 
named “Micah.” The location of Moresheth as a city in the Shephelah plays a crucial role in 
placing Micah in a position to witness military invasions and violence. The Shephelah served as 
a “buffer zone between the hill country and the coastal plain” and often was “a bloody 
battleground as peoples from the coastal plain tried to move into the hills, and those living in the 
hills tried to expand their influence into the coastal plain.”’ Unlike his contemporary Isaiah, 
Micah’s rural location influenced his prophecy due to the exposure to violence and the anxiety of 
living in a border community. 

Scholars identify Tell El-Menshiyeh or Tell ej-Judeideh as sites for Moresheth, although 


most scholars opt for Tell ej-Judeideh as the home of Micah.® Regardless, both tells lie in the 


http://public.eblib.com/choice/publicfullrecord.aspx?p=3416967.; Younger classifies this period as “Assyria’s 
Second Expansion Leading to Its Zenith.” See K. Lawson Younger, “Assyria’s Expansion West of the Euphrates 
(ca. 870-701 BCE),” in Archaeology and History of Eighth-Century Judah, ed. Zev Farber and Jacob L. Wright, 
Ancient Near East Monographs 23 (Atlanta: SBL Press, 2018), 25. 


© Hillers, Micah, 14; Waltke, A Commentary on Micah, 39. 

7 Carl Rasmussen, Zondervan Atlas of the Bible, Rev. ed (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 2010), 54. 

8 The identification of this site goes back to Eusebius who notes that Moresheth is east of Eleutheropolis. 
See Onomasticon 716. See also Philip J. King, Amos, Hosea, Micah: An Archaeological Commentary (Philadelphia: 


Westminster Press, 1988), 60.; Dempster, Micah, 5 and n. 15.; Levin offers Tel Harassim as the site of Moresheth, 
which is 5km northwest of Gath (Tell es-Safi). This location still has Micah in a region that is often exposed to 
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Judean Shephelah near the Philistine border.® Tell ej-Judeideh lies 10km northeast of Lachish 
and approximately 35km south of Jerusalem. Tell el-Menshiyeh is also south of Jerusalem, lying 
7km southwest of Tell ej-Judeideh. Both tells had similar experiences of frequent invaders that 
could have exposed Micah to violence. 

The geographic evidence from Tell ej-Judeideh reveals how vulnerable these border 
towns were and their likelihood of being invaded. Tell Judeideh sits on the southernmost hill in a 
chain of mountains within the Shephelah.”® The mountain chains within the Shephelah functions 
as a boundary between Judah and Philistia. Beth-shemesh, Azekah, Tell Bornat, and Lachish all 
serve as a boundary, running north to south. This boundary guarded key valleys that approached 
the Judean hill country.** Tell ej-Judeideh sits further east of this boundary, serving as a guard to 
the entrance to the Vale of Elah.” 

As a boundary city, Moresheth enjoyed clear views of both Philistia and the Judean 
foothills.*? Bliss’ early excavation notes the “magnificent view of the Philistine plain” as well as 


the “strategic importance” of the site due to its location near critical roads.* Occupying a 


violence. See Yigal Levin, “The Search for Moresheth-Gath: A New Proposal,” Palestine Exploration Quarterly 
134, no. 1 (January 2002): 33-34, https://doi.org/10.1179/peq.2002.134.1.28. 


° Waltke, A Commentary on Micah, 39. 


10F, J. Bliss, “First Report on the Excavations at Tell Ej-Judeideh,” Palestine Exploration Quarterly 32, no. 
2 (April 1, 1900): 87, https://doi.org/10.1179/peq.1900.32.2.87. 


'! Ron E. Tappy, “Tel Zayit and the Tel Zayit Abecedary in Their Regional Context,” in Literate Culture 
and Tenth-Century Canaan: The Tel Zayit Abecedary in Context, ed. Ron E. Tappy and P. Kyle McCarter (Winona 
Lake: Eisenbrauns, 2008), 25-26. 

2 Dever notes that Tell ej-Judeideh sits on “the inland road and near the entrace to the Vale of Elah.” See 
William G. Dever, Beyond the Texts: An Archaeological Portrait of Ancient Israel and Judah (Atlanta, GA: SBL 
Press, 2017), 570. 

‘3 Bliss, “First Report on the Excavations at Tell Ej-Judeideh,” 87. 


'4 Bliss, “First Report on the Excavations at Tell Ej-Judeideh,” 87. 
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strategic position, Moresheth lies as one of the towns of an “inner” defense line for Judah. *° 
Kings of Judah also realized the strategic importance of the Shephelah. 2 Chronicles 11:5—12 
claims that Rehoboam fortified Adullam, Gath, Mareshah, and Lachish. These cities lie near 
Moresheth within the Shephelah. However, it remains unclear the level of fortification that 
Moresheth had during the eighth century.** Regardless, Moresheth had a military significance 
overlooking the boundary between Philistia and the Judean foothills. 

As acity poised to guard the Judean foothills, those living in Moresheth would have a 
pulse on (1) political envoys that may pass by the Via Mar to Egypt, (2) any military campaign 
against the Philistines by foreign invaders, or (3) any envoy that passed through the Shephelah 
on the way to Jerusalem.’” During Micah’s lifetime, troops marched on Judah on three occasions, 
and armies invaded the coastal plains on seven different instances. Assyria alone invaded 
Philistia in 734—31, 720, 716, 712, and 701 BCE.”* Foreign powers often traveled near the 
Shephelah because armies could maneuver in the flatlands, access the Shephelah’s abundant 
food and water supply, or block Egypt from interfering with other military activity in the coastal 
plains.’® Micah lived under these threatening conditions and may have even experienced trauma 


by living through such difficult times. 


'S Amihay Mazar and Ephraim Stern, Archaeology of the Land of the Bible: The Assyrian, Babylonian, and 
Persian Periods 732-332 BCE, \st ed, vol. 2, The Anchor Bible Reference Library (New York: Doubleday, 1990), 
143. 


‘© Bliss claims that the tell was fortified during the Roman period while Gibson is less conclusive, leaving 
open the possibility of fortifications that were not discovered. See Bliss, “First Report on the Excavations at Tell Ej- 
Judeideh,” 94; Shimon Gibson, “The Tell Ej-Judeideh (Tel Goded) Excavations: A Re-Appraisal Based on Archival 
Records in the Palestine Exploration Fund,” Tel Aviv 21, no. 2 (September 1, 1994): 212-13, 230., 
https://doi.org/10.1179/tav.1994.1994.2.194. 


'7 Dempster, Micah, 5. 


'8 Stern lists 734, 733, 720, 716, 712, and 701 as the years when Assyria conducted campaigns into 
Philistia. See Mazar and Stern, Archaeology of the Land of the Bible, 2:109. 


'? Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets, 353. 
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Table 1 captures these invasions and threats of attacks. 



































Date Description Reference 
735 Pekah does a “great slaughter” in Judah during the Syro- | 2 Chronicles 28:5-6 
Ephramitie war 
735 Philistines raid the Shephelah 2 Chronicles 28:18 
734-731 | Tiglath-Pileser III’s three campaigns into Israel and COS 2:287—290 
Philistia. 2 Ki 15:29 
722-20 Sargon captures Samaria and continues south to Raphia. COS 2:296—297 
Captures Ekron ANET 284-285 
2 Kings 17 
716 Sargon conducts a commercial expedition against Philistia | AVNET 286 
that includes a deportation. 
712 Assyria campaigns against Philistia to put down a COS 2:294, 296-97 
rebellion at Ashdod; Captures Gath Isa. 20:1 
701 Sennacherib invades the Shephelah and reaches Jerusalem | 2 Kings 18 
Sennacherib's Prism 





Table 1: Military activity within the Shephelah. 


The Syro-Ephraimite war injected uncertainty within Judah. Judah had to face a decision 


to support the anti-Assyrian coalition, and various Judeans cities may have taken different 


positions on the issue, creating a fractured Judean response to Assyria.”° On the one hand, taking 


a pro-Assyrian stance may save the exposed Shephelah from an Aram and Israelite attack, but at 


a high cost of an Assyrian presence nearby and increased taxes. On the other hand, joining the 


anti-Assyria coalition meant attempting to thwart the impending Assyrian invasion. Decisions 


made on the international scale affected Micah’s hometown in a significant way. 


The Syro-Ephraimite war brought conflict to the region that almost reached Moresheth.** 


The anti-Assyrian coalition marched on Jerusalem in 735 BCE. 2 Chronicles 28:6—8 mentions 


20 See Miller and Hayes for a reconstruction of the conflict with a view that some towns in Judean may 
have been pro-Assyira and others anti-Assyira. J. Maxwell Miller and John H. Hayes, A History of Ancient Israel 
and Judah, 2nd ed (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2006), 395-98. 


1 The common reason for this war was for the coalition to force Ahaz to join the coalition. This has been 
questioned in recent scholarship that asserts the war may have been more of a local dispute rather than an 
international one. For a survey of the arguments see Roger Tomes, “The Reason for the Syro-Ephraimite War,” 
Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 18, no. 59 (1993): 55—71, https://doi.org/10.1177/030908929301805904. 
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that Pekah conducted a “great slaughter,” killing 120,000 in a day. While the Chronicler may 
have exaggerated this number,” Judah faced a formidable foe with Aram taking captives and 
Pekah killing many. An alliance of two nations attacking Judah’s northern border could generate 
anxiety for those living in more vulnerable cities like Moresheth. It is within this context that the 
Chronicler claims that the Philistines invaded the Shephelah. 

2 Chronicles 28:18 claims that the Philistines raided the Shephelah, capturing six cities: 
Beth-shemesh, Aijalon, Gederoth, Timnah, Socoh, and Gimzo. These cities all serve as barrier 
cities that run north to south guarding the hill country. Aijalon and Gimzo represent the 
northernmost cities while Beth-shemesh and Timnah protect the central areas (Sorek valley). 
This barrier continues south to Socoh, which guards the Valley of Elah.?? Socoh lies about 5 
miles northeast of Moresheth. If historical, these raids mark the beginning of armies that come 
within a few miles of Moresheth. 

The Chronicler’s record of a Philistine attack may be an example of the Chronicler’s 
attempt at espousing theology rather than history; however, no historical evidence challenges the 
Chronicler’s account. The Philistines may have exploited Ahaz’s need to defend on multiple 
fronts: Edom to the east, Aram, and Israel from the north. The paucity of evidence validating the 
Chronicler’s account leaves this question unanswered.” Overall, multiple attacks begin to 


deteriorate Ahaz’s military strength, and these attacks almost reached Micah’s home. 


2 Ralph W. Klein, 2 Chronicles: A Commentary, Hermeneia (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2012), 398, 
https://muse.jhu.edu/book/45959/. 


3 Klein, 2 Chronicles, 401-2; Yohanan Aharoni, The Land of the Bible: A Historical Geography, Revised 
and Enlarged Edition (London: Westminster Press, 1979), 371. 


°4 Sara Japhet, J and IT Chronicles: A Commentary (Louisville: Presbyterian Publishing Corporation, 1993), 
906, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=34 16853. 
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In 734 BCE, Assyria launched three campaigns within the Levant. First, Assyria marched 
through Philistia to Egypt's border, forcing Gaza’s leader to flee to Egypt. This attack was likely 
to cut off any Egyptian resistance and isolate Aram.”° Next, Assyria campaigned in 733 BCE 
through Gilead in Israel and conducted the first attack against Damascus. Finally, Assyria 
attacked through Galilee and captured Damascus. *° These invasions left Dor, Meggido, and 
Gilead as likely territories of Assyria.*” Likewise, Judah became a vassal to Assyria, forced to 
pay tribute. 8 

While these campaigns did not come close to Moresheth, the Assyrians left reminders of 
their might. Tax collectors, monuments, and Assyrian appointed leaders all signaled foreign 
control over the area. For example, Assyria appointed Ibidi’ilu as “Gatekeeper facing Egypt’ 
The Assyrian presence in Philistia also impacted the Shephelah. Philistia often functioned as a 
buffer between the Shephelah and outside attacks. With Assyrian armies in the Shephelah, the 
Shephelah lost a critical buffer that provided relative protection from foreign invaders. Instead, 
Assyrian troops had ready access to the invade Shephelah. Over these three successive 
campaigns in the 730s, Assyria moved closer to invading Judah and paved the way for future 


incursions into Judah. 


25 Aharoni, The Land of the Bible: A Historical Geography, 372. 


°6 For the Assyrian attack of Israel, see 2 Ki 15:29; See also Peter Dubovsky, “Tiglath-Pileser LII’s 
Campaigns in 734-732 B.C.: Historical Background of Isa 7; 2 Kgs 15-16 and 2 Chr 27-28,” Biblica 87, no. 2 
(2006): 160; Nadav Na’aman, “Tiglath-Pileser III’s Campaigns Against Tyre and Israel (734-732 B.C.E.),” Tel Aviv 
22, no. 2 (September 1, 1995): 274, https://doi.org/10.1179/tav.1995.1995.2.268. 


27 Na’aman, “Tiglath-Pileser III’s Campaigns Against Tyre and Israel (734-732 B.C.E.),” 274. 

28 2 Chr 28:20-12. See also Younger, “Assyria’s Expansion West of the Euphrates (ca. 870-701 BCE),” 26. 

2° COS 2:287-290; Dubovsky, “Tiglath-Pileser III’s Campaigns in 734-732 B.C.: Historical Background of 
Isa 7; 2 Kgs 15-16 and 2 Chr 27-28,” 158-60; Ephraim Stern, The Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian Periods, 732— 


332 B.C.E., vol. 2, Archaeology of the Land of the Bible (New York: Doubleday, 2001), 104—5; Kuan, Neo- 
Assyrian Historical Inscriptions and Syria-Palestine, 164-67. 
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Relative peace returned to the region after Tiglath-Pileser III’s three campaigns into 
Israel and Philistia. Sargon’s invasion in 722 BCE disrupted this peace. He captured Samaria 
and moved through the coastal plains. Sargon also captured Ekron, a crucial Philistine city 11 
miles from Moresheth. *° The anxiety within the Shephelah increased as the Assyrian army crept 
closer to Judean territory. In 716 BCE, Sargon made another campaign into Philistia, but the 
purpose of this campaign may have been to deport some inhabitants in the region or engage in a 
commercial venture.** Either way, an intimidating international force moved through the area, 
which may have generated fear. 

Four years later, Sargon launched a campaign to put down a rebellion in Ashdod, which 
is about 20 miles from Moresheth. Even more frightening for those in Moresheth was that the 
Assyrians captured Gath during this raid, which lies 6 miles away from Moresheth.* Yet again, 
dangerous armies drew closer to the doorstep of Micah’s home. 

Finally, in 701 BCE, Sennacherib launched an invasion of the Shephelah, devastating 354 


cities.*? According to some archaeological interpretations, Tell ej-Judeideh was destroyed as well 


30 Assyrian inscriptions do not mention Ekron, but palace reliefs mention ’Amqamma, which has been 
identified as Ekron. See K. Lawson Younger, “Recent Study on Sargon I, King of Assyria: Implications for Biblical 
Studies,” in Mesopotamia and the Bible: Comparative Explorations, ed. Mark W. Chavalas and K. Lawson 
Younger, Journal for the Study of the Old Testament Supplement Series 341 (New York: Sheffield Academic Press, 
2002), 293 n.19; For a discuss of identifying >Amqamma with Ekron, see Hayim Tadmor, “The Campaigns of 
Sargon II of Assur: A Chronological-Historical Study (Conclusion),” Journal of Cuneiform Studies 12, no. 3 (1958): 
83 n. 243.; julian E. Reade, “Sargon’s Campaigns of 720, 716, and 715 B. C.: Evidence from the Sculptures,” 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies 35, no. 2 (April 1976): 100; For a defense of dating these palace reliefs to 720 BCE, 
see John Malcolm Russell, The Writing on the Wall: Studies in the Architectural Context of Late Assyrian Palace 
Inscriptions (Eisenbrauns, 1999), 114. 


3! Josette Elayi, Sargon II, King of Assyria, Archaeology and Biblical Studies 22 (Atlanta: SBL Press, 
2017), 56; Younger, “Recent Study on Sargon II, King of Assyria: Implications for Biblical Studies,” 312-312; 
Jeffrey A. Blakely and James W. Hardin, “Southwestern Judah in the Late Eighth Century B. C. E.,” Bulletin of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research 326 (May 2002): 50, https://doi.org/10.2307/1357687. 


32 Blenkinsopp, A History of Prophecy in Israel, 1996, 92.ANET 286, COS II:294; 296-297. Younger, 
“Assyria’s Expansion West of the Euphrates (ca. 870-701 BCE),” 27; Younger, “Recent Study on Sargon II, King 
of Assyria: Implications for Biblical Studies,” 313-15. 


33 Mazar and Stern, Archaeology of the Land of the Bible, 2:142. 
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during this military attack.** Regardless, the horrific battle scenes found in Assyrian iconography 
represent the sheer terror of an invasion and the results of such an attack. 

The external evidence shows that Micah could have experienced the first three of the four 
criteria listed in the DSM-V for diagnosing PTSD. Micah’s physical location during raids into 
the Shephelah determines if Micah meets the first two criteria: experiencing a traumatic event or 
witnessing a traumatic event. If Micah was in his hometown during Sennacherib’s invasion, he 
could have either seen a military slaughter of his city or been injured himself by this military 
conflict. Moreover, his hometown could have suffered from a Philistine invasion, which the 
Hebrew Bible did not record due to the village's small size. While it is impossible to prove 
Micah’s whereabouts, the probability that Micah experienced military combat or witnessed 
military action taken on his hometown is more likely than urban prophets. Micah's ties to the 
region make his presence there possible and provide another piece of evidence for a cumulative 
case that Micah experience trauma. 

Even if Micah was in Jerusalem, he could have experience trauma by meeting the third 
criteria within the DMS-5: “Learning that the traumatic event(s) occurred to a close family 
member or close friend.” * The DSM notes that in the death of a loved one, that person must 
have a violent death to generate a traumatic event. Micah’s family and friends likely resided 
within Moresheth and died during Sennacherib's invasion. Indeed, if Wolff is correct that Micah 


is a village elder, then the death of those within his village would be a devastating event for him. 


34 Gibson, “The Tell Ej-Judeideh (Tel Goded) Excavations,” 231; Stern, The Assyrian, Babylonian, and 
Persian Periods, 732-332 B.C.E., 2:146. 
35 American Psychiatric Association, Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental Disorders, 271. 
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A village often fostered close ties between members within the town due to its small size 
and the shared hardship of working the land. Western ideas of individual households and 
property obscure the cooperation and solidarity between people within ancient small towns. 
Subsistence farming depended on families forming close relationships to ensure that there is 
enough food for all. As such, if Micah was a Jerusalem during the time of Sennacherib's 


invasion, then the death of his loved ones or villagers may constitute a traumatic event for him. 


The geographical and historical environment created a setting conducive for trauma and 
replete with anxiety from a consistent threat of aggression towards Micah’s hometown. The 
actual attack that Micah’s hometown experience during Sennacherib’s invasion may have cause 
trauma for Micah by being injured himself, seeing his fellow villagers suffer from the raid, or 


hearing about the attack and the death of those within his beloved Moresheth. 


Internal Evidence 
Another piece of evidence that Micah may have been traumatized is found within the 
book of Micah. Chapters 1-3 contain a preoccupation with weapons, destruction, and violence. 
War-related language and violence within these early chapters point to Micah’s experience with 
warfare and may draw upon traumatic events within his life. Of course, judgment oracles often 
feature this type of language. Still, as the table below shows, violence and war fill Micah’s 


speeches that hint at familiarity with violence. 





























Reference Language 

1:3 Treading (with military overtones) upon the high places of the earth. 
1:6 Making Samaria a heap 

1:6 Pouring down Samaria’s stones 

1:6 Uncovering Samaria’s foundations. 

1:7 Beaten to pieces, 

1:7 Burned with fire 

1:10 naked people ie possible prisoners of war 
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1:11 Loss of a “place to stand” (territory) 
1:12 Disaster has come 

1:13 Chariots and horses 

1:14 Loss of territories 

115 Bring a conqueror upon you 
1:16 Exile 

2:8 Stripped of a robe 

2:9 Driving out women 

i He) Eating the flesh 

orld Jerusalem plowed as a field 
Sul Jerusalem as a heap of ruins 








Table 2: Violence and War-Related Language in Micah 1—3°° 
This war language does not demonstrate that Micah was traumatized, but adds to the building 
case that Micah experienced violence, saw violence, or heard about acts of violence done to his 
loved ones. The amount of violent language is too significant to ignore and may point to a mind 
fixated on a traumatic event. 

Beyond the pre-occupation with violence, traumatic events serve as the background to 
three overt images that Micah uses. The first image that results from a traumatic event is Micah’s 
lamenting.*” Micah 1:8—16 and Micah 2:4 show evidence that Micah expressed solidarity with 
the people who were suffering due to YHWH’s judgment via an invading army.** Such solidarity 
may come from Micah’s experience of the Assyrian invasion. Micah’s reaction suggests that the 
consistent threat of invasion and an actual attack may have impacted Micah’s psyche. These 


laments express Micah’s grief and pain at military campaigns against his home region. 


36 Smith-Christopher compliles a list of “references to military and political instability” within Micah 1:10- 
16 that became the basis of this chart. See Smith-Christopher, Micah, 72. 


37 Renaud notes that Micah has a propensity to use the lament genre. See Renaud, La Formation Du Livre 
de Michée, 79. 

38 For more on Micah 2:4 as an example of Micah’s solidary with the people of Judah, see D.F. Murray, 
“The Rhetoric of Disputation: Re-Examination of a Prophetic Genre,” Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 
12, no. 38 (1987): 156-58, https://doi.org/10.1177/030908928701203808. 
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The laments' content establishes Micah’s connection with those who suffer because these 
laments lack any form of intersession found in other laments.** Laments can function as a way to 
appease a deity from carrying out a punishment.”° Yet, these laments do not contain any form of 
intercession, indicating a different function. Micah laments as a co-sufferer in this plight. These 
events truly grieve Micah, and these laments may be the product of a traumatized Micah. 

The second image that may result from a traumatic event is Micah walking around 
barefoot in Micah 1:8. Walking barefoot may signal a person’s mourning; however, mourning 
typically involves sackcloth (Jonah 3:5-—6), a detail absent in this text. Instead, barefoot signifies 
captivity or fleeing from an invader. The Lachish relief shows deportees as barefoot.*t Making a 
captive barefoot also prohibits captives from escaping very quickly.” Invading soldiers may 
force residents to flee barefoot, as seen when David left barefoot, escaping from Absalom (2 
Sam 15:30). 

Micah may have first-hand knowledge of seeing prisoners either taken away within his 
lifetime or from northern refugees who fled barefoot from the Assyrians in 722 BCE. The origin 
of this act may result from a traumatic memory resurfacing as Micah delivers his oracle. This 


memory may be of his kin, leaving Moresheth in chains or of his fellow villagers fleeing 


» Jorg Jeremias, Die Propheten Joel, Obadja, Jona, Micha, Das Alte Testament deutsch 24 (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2007), 137; I am indebted to Gignilliat’s commenatary for this reference. See Gignilliat, 
Micah, 94. 


4° Gignilliat lists Am 7:1-6; Jer 15:11, 17:16, 18:20 as laments that have a form of intersession within them. 
See Gignilliat, Micah, 94. 


41 David Ussishkin, “Sennacherib’s Campaign to Judah: The Archaeological Perspective with an Emphasis 
on Lachish and Jerusalem,” in Sennacherib at the Gates of Jerusalem, ed. Isaac Kalimi and Seth Richardson (Brill, 


2014), 86 fig 3, 88., https://doi.org/10.1163/9789004265622_005. 


” Tremper Longman III and Leland Ryken, eds., “Barefoot,” in Dictionary of Biblical Imagery (Downers 
Grove: InterVarsity Press, 2010), 74, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=2009907. 
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barefoot before an advancing army. Either way, this image suggests Micah was re-enacting 
something he saw, demonstrating that this image had a significant impact on his psyche.” 

Another picture that may stem from trauma is Micah’s tirade against Judah's rulers in 
chapter 3. Here, Micah uses a “grisly” image that likens the leader’s behavior to cannibalism.** 
This reference to cannibalism may be symbolic, but Micah’s use of cannibalism may suggest 
first-hand knowledge of this practice due to military sieges. The fact that Micah uses this 
metaphor hints that memories of sieges were on his mind. This mention of cannibalism may stem 
from intrusive memories of seeing a siege or being in a siege. Lamentations captures how hunger 
was a common experience amongst those suffering from an invasion. (Lam. 1:11; 2:12; 4:4, 9- 
10). Micah’s choice of this image and the historical situation raise legitimate questions about 


Micah’s experiences while in the Shephelah, which warrant a full trauma reading of his oracles. 


Conclusion 
External and internal evidence suggests that Micah had a high probability of being 
exposed to violence or persistent fear of an impending invasion. Within three decades, Micah 
saw multiple armies march through the coastal plains, destroying Philistine cities, Israelite cities, 
and confronting Egypt. Each of these invasions provokes a fear that his tiny town would be next. 
He experienced invasions only miles away from his home and finally had his home suffered a 
devastating blow at the hands of Sennacherib. This evidence establishes that Micah may meet 


one of the first three criteria for a diagnosis for PTSD. 


43 Andersen and Freedman, Micah, 192. 


44 William McKane, The Book of Micah: Introduction and Commentary (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1998), 
95. 
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Internal evidence corroborates Micah’s exposure to violence with laments, images of him 
howling barefoot like an animal, gruesome symbols of cannibalism. Micah’s early chapters show 
an emotional prophet overwhelm with grief for his fellow rural villagers. His response was to 
imitate a captive going barefoot and offer a lament. Micah’s re-enactment of captivity may be a 
traumatic memory intruding into his oracles. Likewise, with siege warfare fresh in his mind, he 
compares the Judean elite to those who resort to cannibalism during a siege. Why would Micah 
choose cannibalism as a comparison when he could have used plenty of other shocking images? 
The answer may be that Micah is referencing a traumatic experience of his own. 

The internal and external evidence can not prove that Micah was traumatized. Instead, 
such work combines to make a case that it is more probable than not that he was traumatized. 
The internal and external evidence justifies a closer examination of the early chapters of Micah 


for markers of trauma that may not be as overt. 
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Chapter 4: Cultural Trauma and Micah 1 


Structure 
I. Superscription 1 
Il. Announcement of YHWH’s judgement 2-16 
a. Judgement Speech: Samaria and Jerusalem will be judged 21 
i. Summons to hear 2 
il. Theophany 3-4 
1. Description of YHWH decent 3 
2. Effect of YHWH decent 4 
iii. Accusation: Target of YHWH’s judgement > 
iv. Announcement of judgement 6-7 
b. Micah laments YHWH’s announcement 8-9 
c. Lament for the Shephelah 10-16 
i. Mourn because disaster comes to Jerusalem 10-12 
ul. The military might of Lachish will be defeated 13-15 


ili. Mourn because of exile 16 
Micah 1:1 functions as an introduction to the book as a whole. This superscription 
contains three clauses, separated by two relative conjunctions. The first phrase identifies the 
authority of the book; these are the words of YHWH. The second clause provides the historical 
time period and names the prophet who gives the oracles. The final relative clause concludes the 
superscription by identifying the object of these oracles: Samaria and Jerusalem. While the 
superscription seems simple, the two relative clauses suggest editorial activity for some 


scholars.* 


' Scholars have multiple theories on how and if the superscription grew. See discussions in Wellhausen, 
Die Kleinen Propheten, 134; Renaud, La Formation Du Livre de Michée, 4—7; Werse, Reconsidering the Book of the 
Four; James. Nogalski, Literary Precursors to the Book of the Twelve, Beihefte Zur Zeitschrift Fiir Die 
Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 217 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1993), 127—28; Wolff, Micah: A Commentary, 32-34; Ina 
Willi-Plein, Vorformen Der Schriftexegese Innerhalb Des Alten Testaments, BZAW 123 (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1971), 
70; For a nice critique of those who hold that there are redactional layers to be detected within this one verse, see 
Hillers, Micah, 13-15, esp 13 note e. 
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Micah 1:2 begins a new unit, separating the prophet’s discourse from the editorial 
superscription. Indeed, the verb “hear” plays a role in marking other significant sections of the 
book, such as the start of chapters three and six. Likewise, such an injection often starts a new 
unit, functioning to draw attention to what is about to be said.* 

The pericope ends with verse 16 because verse 2:1 marks a transition to a new section 
with a cry of “woe” without a conjunction. The Masoretic marking supports a break between 
verses 16 and 2:1. Several ancient manuscripts mark the end of 1:16 with a sétuimd.? Of course, 
the Masoretes preserve an interpretative tradition, and their markings may be questioned. 
However, Masoretic markings should receive a privileged place when making interpretive 
decisions due to the tradition's age. Moreover, the Masoretes are chronologically and culturally 
closer to the Hebrew text than modern interpreters; therefore, interpreters should listen to the 
Masoretes. 

Ibn Ezra affirms the need to listen to the Masoretes by declaring: “You should not listen to, 
or agree with, any interpretation which is not consistent with the accentuation.”’ This confidence 
can be extended to paragraph divisions, giving a critical benefit of the doubt to the sétuma 


between verses 16 and 2:1. Thus Micah 1:2—16 in its final form functions as a whole. 


? For parallel openings of a section see: Isa 21:7; 28:23; 34:1; 49:1; Jer 6:19; Pss 17:1; 61:1 (2 MT). 


3 MurXII and the Cairo codex both have a petuhah while Petropolitanus and the Leningrad Codex have a 
sétiimd. For a chart of the various open and closed paragraph markers in prime manuscripts, see Andersen and 
Freedman, Micah, 15; See also Josef M. Oesch, “Petucha und Setuma: Untersuchungen zu einer tiberlieferten 
Gliederung im hebriaischen Text des Alten Testaments,” Orbis Biblicus et Orientalis 27 (1979): T-36, 
https://doi.org/10.5167/uzh- 149662; For information on the Masoretes textual division markers, see Emanuel Tov, 
Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1992), 50-51; Israel Yeivin, Introduction to the 
Tiberian Masorah, trans. E. J. Revell, Masoretic Studies 5 (Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1980), 40-41; William R. 
Scott and Hans Peter Riiger, A Simplified Guide to BHS: Critical Apparatus, Masora, Accents, Unusual Letters & 
Other Markings, 3rd ed (N. Richland Hills: Bibal Press, 1995), 1. 


4 Quoted in Yeivin, Introduction to the Tiberian Masorah, 218. 
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The structure of Micah 1:2—16 indicates two separate units. Multiple conjunctions tie the 
verses together within Micah 1:2—9, suggesting a coherent whole within this section. Each verse 
begins with a conjunction except verse 5 that fronts the phrase “sins of Judah” followed by a 
logical connector (‘al-z6 ’t). Waws in verses 4, 6, and 7 link these verses with their previous verse 
while A? (“thus”) and ‘al-z6’t (“about this”) serve as logical connectors for verses 3, 5, 8, and 9 as 
shown in table 3. Verses 10—16 do not begin with syntactical markers except for verse 12, 


making a formal contrast between verses 2—9 and 10-16. 












































Verse | Genre/Generic language Speaker Conjunctions 
2 Summons to hear Prophet 

3 Prophet ki 

q Embedded Theophany Prophet ss 

5 Accusation Prophet or YHWH ‘al-z0't 

8 Announcement Ne w 

7 YHWH w 

8 Prophet ‘al-z6't 

9 moe Prophet ki 














Table 3: Genre, Speak, and Conjunctions of Micah 1:2—9 

The speaker serves as another structural marker throughout the chapter. Verses 2—5 
feature the voice of the prophet, describing YHWH in the third person. The speaker changes to 
YHWH in verse 6 with first-person language announcing the destruction of Samaria and idols.° 
Verse 8 retains the first-person voice but shifts the speaker back to Micah, who declares his 
intent to lament and mourn.°® 

The remainder of the chapter lacks any explicit changes in the speaker. Verses 9-13 


remain unclear as to the speaker's identity, who is presumably the prophet. However, verse 15 


5 Andersen and Freedman, Micah, 190. 
® Most scholars hold this position. One noteworthy exception is Beal. He sees YHWH lamenting in this 


verse. See Timothy K. Beal, “The System and the Speaking Subject in the Hebrew Bible: Reading for Divine 
Abjection,” Biblical Interpretation 2, no. 2 (1994): 177-85, https://doi.org/10.1163/156851594X00204. 
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provides a clue as to the identity of the speaker by using first-person language to announce 
destruction like verse 6. This parallel with verse 6 suggests that YHWH returns as the speaker in 
verse 15. The author's ambiguity about who is speaking in verses 10-14 may be intentional but 
remains one more oddity added to the list of difficulties in verses 10-16. 

Many scholars separate verses 8—16 from verses 2—7.’ Such judgment results from a 
perceived shift of the object of the oracle from Samaria to Judah,® and a decision to date 2—7 toa 
different historical period than 8—16.? However, the conjunctions throughout verses 2—9 suggest 
otherwise as shown above. While syntax alone does not reveal a passage's structure all by itself, 
these connectors do cast doubt on separating verses 7 and 8. Furthermore, verse 8 does not 
necessary shift its focus to Judah. Instead, verse 9 shifts the focus to Judah, retaining the 
prophecy’s dual focus on Samaria and Jerusalem found in verses | and 5. 

Scholars debate whether verses 8—9 conclude verses 2-7 or start a new section that runs 
through verse 16. This debate suggests that verses 8—9 function as a transition between the two 
major units. More recent scholarship emphasizes that these verses function as a “bridge” or as 
Janus.’° The passage does have elements that look backward and forward. Looking forward, 
verses 8—9 focus upon Jerusalem with little reference to Samaria. With no reference to Samaria’s 


judgment, these verses introduce the next pericope that highlights Jerusalem. Verse 9 narrows 


7 Barker, Dempster, Mays, O’Brien and Waltke see a break between verses 7 and 8. Allen, Fohrer, and 
Willi-Plein see a break between 9 and 10. Ben Zvi, Gignilliat, Christopher-Smith, Hillers, Nogalski and Freedom 
and Andersen see verses 8-9 as transitional. 


8 O’Brien, Micah, 14; Barker, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuh, Zephaniah, 50; Mays sees verse 6 as the ending 
of ther saying against Samaria. Thus a shift to Judah marks verse 8 as a seperate unit. Mays, Micah, 50. 


° Waltke, A Commentary on Micah, 87; Mays, Micah, 39. 
10 Andersen and Freedman, Micah, 188-89; Dempsey, “Micah 1:1—-16 and 7:1—10: A Poet’s Cry of the 


Heart in the Midst of Tragic Vision,” 39; Gignilliat, Micah, 93; Hillers, Micah, 22; Nogalski, Literary Precursors, 
126; Shaw, The Speeches of Micah, 38; Ben Zvi, Micah, 33. 
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the focus on an event that threatens Jerusalem. The passage then looks forward and introduces 
the following lament in verses 10-16. 

Verses 8-9 looks backward as well. Verse 8 responds to the announcement of YHWH’s 
judgment in verses 6—7, especially when read without knowledge of verse 9. As Renaud and 
Wolff have demonstrated, the referent to the demonstrative pronoun z0 ’t, usually refers back to 
the preceding material.'' The LXX also sees verse 8 as referring backwards. Within the LXX, 
Samaria is the subject of the verbs in verse 8, making Samaria the subject who walks barefoot 
and makes a lament. Likewise, in the Masoretic text, verse 9 uses a female pronominal suffix in 
“her wounds” (makoteha), referring back to Samaria. Structurally, verses 8—9 serve as a bridge to 
focus upon Judah and the subsequent lament for the cities within the Judean Shephelah. 

Verses 10—16 constitute a unit based on literary techniques that bind the verses together. 
Wordplays with city names serve as the literary technique that unifies verses 10—16. Likewise, 
stylistic features like the lack of syntactical joiners further distinguishes this section from other 
units. Repeated words create literary cohesion within verses 10—16, forming three subunits: 
verses 10-12, 13-15, and 16.” “Jerusalem” punctuates verse 9, concluding the bridge section 
between verses 2—7 and 10-16. “Jerusalem” reappears at the end of verse 12, delimiting 10-12 
as a unit. Another literary technique creates verses 13—15 as a subunit because each verse ends 
with Israel.”** The structural markers within verses 10-16 consist of unifying literary 


characteristics that create three subunits. 


"! Renaud, La Formation Du Livre de Michée, 39-40; Wolff, Micah: A Commentary, Chapter 1, Form, 1:8. 


'2 Bor an alternative structure based on the ki clauses and bicola, see Nadav Na’aman, “‘The House-of-No- 
Shade Shall Take Away Its Tax from You’ (Micah i 11),” Vetus Testamentum 45, no. 4 (October 1995): 517. 


'3 Allen makes this observation and cites Muilenburg for support. However outside of a few passages, 
Mulienburg does not provide detailed evidence for the use if Israel as a structural marker. See Allen, Micah, 278; 
James Muilenburg, “A Study in Hebrew Rhetoric: Repetition and Style,” in Congress Volume Copenhagen 1953, ed. 
G. W. Anderson et al., Supplements to Vetus Testamentum 1| (Brill, 1953), 106. 
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Overall, this structural analysis reveals two units: one unit 2—9 with logical connectors 
that flow from one point to the next and one unit 10—16 that almost lacks all logical connectors, 
leaving this unit choppy. Verses 8—9 play a transitional role between the two pericopes but 
ultimately belong to the first unit based on references back to verses 2—7 and the conjunctions 
that join verses 8—9 with 2-7." 

The structure of the passage reveals two insights for a trauma reading of this passage. 
First, the structure hides that Israel is the real object of YHWH’s judgment until verse 5. Until 
verse 5, YHWH’s appearance is ambiguous; YHWH may save Israel or judge Israel. Verse 2 
hints that the nations gather for judgment, building anticipation of possible deliverance from 
foreign enemies. Instead, verse 5 shares the shocking news that YHWH arrives to judge his 
people. 

Second, the structure moves from a broad international perspective to a regional 
perspective, zooming in on judgment within the Shephelah. This movement suggests that 
somehow the nations are tied to Israel’s and Judah's fate. The oracle’s beginning is not just about 
Israel and Judah but universalizes the address to all people. Such universalization places an 


essential role in cultural trauma, as will be seen. 


Genre 
Micah 1:2—7 contains language from many different genres: legal language, theophanic 
language, and judgment language. Verse 2 begins with “hear” and includes the legal language of 
“witness.” Such an opening calls hearers to pay attention before some form of legal proceeding. 


This opening may relate to a prophetic lawsuit, but a prophetic lawsuit often opens with a call to 


'4 Jenson sees verses 8-9 as a reponse to verses 2-7. See Jensen, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 104. 
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hear addressed to a group of witnesses. Verse 2 does not call witnesses but calls for the nations 
to gather as a defendant; YHWH is a witness against them. 

This raises questions if this passage should be labeled a prophetic lawsuit.** Moreover, 
the prophetic lawsuit faces challenges to the validity of the form as a genre.*® The legal language 
may serve another purpose than functioning to indicate a narrow genre. Instead, the oracle’s legal 
language serves a more general purpose, harkening the nations to pay attention and signaling 
hearers that a judgment is about to begin. 

Verses 34 contain theophanic language and structure. Theophanies often consist of two 
elements: the coming of YHWH from a particular residence and the result of this coming.*” 
When YHWH appears, YHWH either saves a nation or punishes a nation. However, verse 2 
suggests that the theophany fits within the theme that YHWH is coming to judge the nations. The 
initial thought of YHWH coming could have comforted Micah and his hearers during 
international turmoil. With a constant Assyrian threat and frequent raids, Micah could have 


rejoiced that YHWH would end the escalating conflict. Perhaps YHWH could deliver a sound 


'S Rohrer takes the position that this is a prophetic lawsuit. See Georg Fohrer, “Micha 1,” in Das ferne und 
nahe Wort: Festschrift Leonhard Rost zur Vollendung seines 70., ed. Fritz-Dieter Maass, Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir 
die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 105 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1967), 82.; For a critique of this position, see Renaud, 
La Formation Du Livre de Michée, 28; For an evaluation and concurrence with Renaud’s position, see Waltke, A 
Commentary on Micah, 56. 


'6 See Dwight R Daniels, “Is There a ‘Prophetic Lawsuit’ Genre,” Zeitschrift Fiir Die Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft 99, no. 3 (1987): 339-60; Michael DeRoche, “Yahweh’s Rib Against Israel: A Reassessment of the so- 
Called ‘Prophetic Lawsuit’ in the Preexilic Prophets,” Journal of Biblical Literature 102, no. 4 (1983): 563-74. 


'7 Jorg Jeremias, Theophanie: die Geschichte einer Alttestamentlichen Gattung (Neukirchener Verlag des 


Erziehungsvereins, 1965), 11-13; Claus Westermann, The Praise of God in the Psalms (Richmond, VA: John Knox 
Press, 1965), 97-98, http://archive.org/details/praiseofgodinpsa0000west. 
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defeat to the Assyrians, answering prayers for relief. Indeed YHWH often appears to save his 
people.”® 

However, verse 5 turns the hope of YHWH’s appearance as a form of deliverance on its 
head. Instead of judging the nations, YHWH judges Israel and Judah. Micah’s oracle lures its 
hearers using rhetoric that leads its hearers to think the prophet is about to condemn other nations 
and not Israel or Judah. Then, Micah reveals the true object of YHWH’s wrath. Prophetic 
literature uses this rhetorical technique often, and Amos | employs this same technique.’* Thus, 
Micah’s use of theophany and entrapment delivers a shock to his audience and subsequent 
hearers/readers. 

The legal language and the theophany fit within a larger judgment oracle genre that 
provides the overall framework for verses 2—7. Typically, an oracle of judgment consists of two 
elements: the reason for the judgment and the announcement of the judgment.”° Each of these 
has two sub-elements. The first element, reason for the judgment, consists of an accusation in the 


third person, followed by a development of the accusation. The announcement of judgment also 


'8 See for example: Ps 144:5; Isa 13:5— 9; 19:1; 26:21; 30:27; 40:10; 59:19-20; 64; 66:15 Barker, Micah, 
Nahum, Habakkuh, Zephaniah, 47; James Limburg, Hosea—Micah, Interpretation (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1988), 
166. 


'? Stansell is a major proponent of this view. See Gary Stansell, Micah and Isaiah: A Form and Tradition 
Historical Comparison (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988), 23, http://archive.org/details/micahisaiahformt000Ostan; 
Likewise Rudolph reads the entire chapter containing surprises to its audience. Verse 8 surprises the hearers after 
verses 2-4 just as verses 5 surprises hearers after verses 2-4. See Rudolph, Micha, 39; Ben Zvi disagrees, but he is 
reading Micah from a exilic perspective where such judgement has been experience and presupposed. His comments 
are insightful regard the function of this text in the Persian period. See Ben Zvi, Micah, 29; For a discuss on the 
prophets use of poetry to include the “rhetoric of entrapment,” see Robert Alter, The Art of Biblical Poetry 
(Berkeley: Basic Books, 1985), 144. 


0 Claus Westermann, Basic Forms of Prophetic Speech (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1967), 170-71; 


Klaus Koch, The Growth of the Biblical Tradition: The Form-Critical Method (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1969), 191-94, 205-13. 
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has two parts: an intervention of God given in the first person, and the results of the intervention 
often in the third person. 

Verses 5—8 forms a judgment oracle. Verse 5 includes the accusation in the third person, 
which typically opens with a question.** Yet, the accusation fails to conform strictly to standard 
judgment oracles. Instead, the accusation lacks any development, as seen in some judgment 
oracles. Similarly, Micah omits the messenger formula because YHWH is present as the speaker 
and does not need a messenger. YHWH’s direct speech adds to the vividness and power of the 
announcement of judgment because the hearers are not getting second-hand information. Instead, 
the audience hears from YHWH directly. This direct speech also functions to remove any 
ambiguity as to the agent of this judgment: it is not Assyria that brings judgment, but YHWH 
brings this judgment. 

Verse 6 serves as God’s first-person announcement to judge Israel, while verse 7 contains 
the results of God’s judgment. The legal language and the theophany amplify the use of the 
judgment oracle genre. The legal language readies the hearer for some form of legal 
pronouncement realized in the judgment oracle. The theophany gives power to the judgment 
oracle in that YHWH is not far away, and this judgment is pending. Instead, YHWH has come, 
and this judgment is about to happen. The mix of a legal proceeding, theophany, and judgment 


create a potent blend of generic language to depict a powerful God’s descending to judge the 











people. 
Text Generic label 
5 All this is because of Jacob’s transgression and the | 1. The reasons for judgment: 
sin of the house of Israel A: Accusation 
Omitted B: Development 














1 See Amos 4:1-2; Mic 3:1-2; Ki 21:18-19; 2 Ki 1:3-4. 


Fis) 








Omitted or implied by the theophany 2. Messenger Formula 





6 I will set Samaria as a heap in a field as a place for | 3. Announcement of Judgement: 
planting vineyards, and I will pour out her stones to A. Intervention of YHWH 
the valley and uncover her foundation 





7 all her carved will be crushed into pieces, all her B. Results of the Intervention 
wages will be burned with fire, I will destroy all the 
her idols. Because she gathered the wages of the 
harlot and they will return to the wages of a harlot. 














Table: 4 Micah 1:5—-8 as a Judgement Oracle 


Verses 8-9 and then 10—16 serve as a lament based on the mournful language within 
verses 8-16. 






































Verse Term 

8 Lament (spd) 

8 Howling (ll) 

8 Mourning ( ‘ébel/) 
8 Wailing (mispéd) 
10 Rolling in dust 

10 Nakedness shame 
11 Wailing 

16 Shaving to be bald 





Table: 5 Mourning Language within Micah 1 
This chart captures the passage's mournful language. Verse 8, in particular, presents Micah as a 
barefoot and naked animal. Such images mimic those going into exile and add to Micah’s 
morning. Such language declares that Micah does not just lament with words but with actions. 
Other signs of mourning include the language of shaving and rolling in the dust found in verse 
10, both ancient near eastern signs of mourning.” All these capture an emotionally latent 


passage. 


2 For biblical references to shaving during mourning, see Job 1:20; Jer 7:29. For biblical references to 
putting on dust, see Josh 7:6; Job 2:12. For a survey of mourning in the ancient Near East and Hebrew Bible, see 
Xuan Huong Thi Pham, Mourning in the Ancient Near East and the Hebrew Bible (London: Bloomsbury, 2000), 
16—27, http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=436959. 
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This passage's emotional language continues in verse 10-16. These verses contain puns 
concerning the names of the towns where the town's name corresponds to the disaster the town 
will face. These repeated puns indicate that this passage is less about communicating a cognitive 
idea or proposition and is more about enabling a hearer to feel something. Indeed the passage 
help hearers “‘catch the mood of terror, outrage, helplessness, [and] tragedy.”*? This observation 
then puts less emphasis on determining what the text means and instead invites hearers/readers to 
feel the pain in this passage. 

Identifying verse 10—16 as a lament shows the function of this passage. Within prophecy, 
often laments function as an announcement of future destruction, blending aspects of lament and 
judgment genres. “ The text has “the form of a lament; it functions as a warning.””° This dual use 
of lament and judgement genres then warns an audience through an emotional depiction of what 
would happen if the audience fails to take action. 

At a more fundamental level, a lament invokes several ideas that contribute to a trauma 
reading of the text. Lament plays a crucial role in acknowledging the suffering of others and the 
suffering someone is experiencing. The accounts of Sennacherib’s invasion in Isaiah and 2 Kings 
omit the pain felt by inhabitants of the Shephelah. *° Instead, these narratives highlight YHWH's 


salvific act from Sennacherib's invasion, leaving a reader with no impression of the suffering and 


3 Andersen and Freedman, Micah, 206. 

4 Westermann lists Isa 1:2-3; 32:9-14; Jer 2:14-19; and Hos 7 as examples of laments that announce 
judgement. Westermann, Basic Forms of Prophetic Speech, 203; Wolff cites Amos 5:2, 16f; Isa 3:25-4:1; Jer 9:16- 
21 as evidence of laments that forecast judgement. See Wolff, Micah: A Commentary, 49. 


25 Emphasis theirs. Andersen and Freedman are summarizing Renaud. See Andersen and Freedman, Micah, 
203; Renaud, La Formation Du Livre de Michée, 35. 


6 Ken Stone, “Safer Text: Reading Biblical Laments in the Age of AIDS,” Theology & Sexuality 1999, no. 
10 (January 1999): 21, https://doi.org/10.1177/135583589900501003. 
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damage done to the Shephelah. This lament then provides a different perspective of 
Sennacherib’s attack and acknowledges the suffering of those within the Shephelah. 

Similarly, this lament affirms suffering against any narrative that would suggest 
otherwise. These laments capture human suffering that would have otherwise been lost and 
preserves the voice of those who are suffering against records that silence such suffering, namely 
Isaiah and 2 Kings. Recording such suffering becomes key in perpetuating a cultural trauma 
because describing the pain is an element within a cultural trauma narrative. 

Another critical function of a lament is that they make a tacit ethical claim. Laments 
express dissatisfaction with a present situation and imply that the present suffering ought to be 
alleviated.’”? As found within the Psalms, laments have an element of complaint. 

Another characteristic of the language in verses 10—16 is the lack of particles besides the 
occasional ki.”8 In particular, verses 10-16 lacks conjunctions. These characteristics make the 
text almost incoherent as the text provides little help in relating words and phrases. The text’s 
unclear nature points to a literary, artistic technique that captures the chaos of an invasion.”® 
Another option to explain this text's incoherence is that this text contains either Micah’s 
fragmented recollection of this event or Micah’s broken speech captured by a scribe. In either of 
these two latter cases, this text's nature would indicate either an ecstatic utterance or some form 


of disturbed psyche to produce the text. 


27 Stone, “Safer Text,” 21. 
78 Andersen and Freedman, Micah, 204. 


>? Gignilliat, Micah, 97. 
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To summarize, this chapter's genres and structure call attention to the audience, deliver 
the shock that YHWH is coming to punish Israel and Judah, announce such punishment, and 
then mourn and lament this punishment. 

Setting 
Historical setting 

The setting of chapter one must include the historical setting, geographical setting, and 
literary setting. Dating this passage revolves around judgments about the degree of 
correspondence between historical events and the text itself. No doubt the text does not give 
many historical clues, and any dating of the text remains tentative.*° Yet, many scholars see 
Micah 1:2-7 as an independent oracle stemming from a period before 722 BCE while Micah 
1:8—16 is another independent oracle arising from a time around 701 BCE. According to this 
view, a redactor merged the two oracles at a later date.** 

Scholars who hold to this dating scheme have several reasons for dating each passage to 
their perspective time period listed above. Micah 1:6 indicates that Samaria's destruction is a 
future event, leading to a date earlier than 722 BCE for portions of this section.* If the 
superscription reports the historical setting of Micah, then the earliest date for this oracle would 


be at the end of Jotham’s reign around the 730s BCE. Regardless of the exact year, Micah 


3° Andersen and Freedman think that all efforts to date the text of Mic 1:2-16 have failed and note that 
Micah omits any type of historical reference. They opine that Micah does this because his audience does not need 
the historical situation. The audience understands the prophet’s references. Andersen and Freedman, Micah, 25-27. 


3! Waltke, A Commentary on Micah, 87; Dempster, Micah, 58; Barker, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuh, 
Zephaniah, 50. 


3? Many fo the verbs in this verse are woqatali. One view assigns such verb form with a future time 


reference. See Bruce K. Waltke and Michael Patrick O’Connor, An Introduction to Biblical Hebrew Syntax (Winona 
Lake: Eisenbrauns, 1990), 32.1.3d. 
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appears to predict the downfall of Samaria in a spoken oracle that was later transcribed to be the 
text we have today. 

Dating Micah 1:8—16 is more complicated. On the one hand, if Micah 1:2—7 are 
inexplicability linked to Micah 1:8—16, as some argue, then the entire pericope dates to before 
722 BCE.* On the other hand, scholars object to dating Micah 1:8—16 to 701BCE because of the 
mention of Gath in verse 10, which seems to place Gath under Judean control when Micah 
uttered the oracles.* These critics point out that Sargon occupied Gath after his 712/711 BCE 
campaign; thus, the text cannot be dated to 701 BCE.** However, the text does not necessarily 
suggest that Gath was under Judean control. Instead, the mention of Gath may serve as a 
rhetorical function, harkening back to David’s lament of Saul and Jonathan in 2 Sam 1:20, 
making a historical judgment based on Gath unnecessary.*° A date of 701 BCE would still fit 
Micah 1:8—16. 

Another piece of evidence is the use of “Israel” throughout Micah 1. The term “Israel” 
may refer to various entities at various parts of the passage.*’” This term could refer to an 
idealized entity of the 12 tribes or a geopolitical entity like the Northern Kingdom or the 


Southern Kingdom.* Verse 5 uses the word “Israel,” and the parallelism in the verse suggests 


33 Sellin, Das Zwélfprophetenbuch, 259; Rudolph, Micha, 39; Wolff, Micah: A Commentary, 49. 

34 Allen, Micah, 242; Fohrer, “Micha 1,” 78. 

35 Allen, Micah, 242; Wolff, Micah: A Commentary, 49. 

36 Waltke, A Commentary on Micah, 70; See also Hillers, Micah, 30. 

37 For a general discussion of the issues surrounding the referent of “Israel,” see H. G. M. Williamson, 
“Judah as Israel in Eighth-Century Prophecy,” ed. Jamie A. Grant, Alison Lo, and Gordan J. Wenham (London: 
T&T Clark, 2011), 84-87, https://doi.org/10.5040/978 1472550224. 

38 Allen, for examples, sees the referent of Israel as the southern kingdom, denoting that the northern 
kingdom had fallen already. Allen, Micah, 242; Likewise, Ben Zvi notes how the term Israel becomes a theological 


or ideological term because no political entity named “Israel” continued to exist when the text was written. This fits 
his thesis that Micah is a book from the Persian period. See Ben Zvi, Micah, 30-31. 
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that Israel is the Southern Kingdom.*® The mention of Israel in verses 13—15 might be rhetorical, 
calling the Southern Kingdom “Israel” because the fate of the Northern Kingdom depicted in 
verses 2—7 would be the same as the Southern Kingdom in verses 10—16.*° Unfortunately, the 
reference to Israel raises more questions than it answers. 

Other aspects of the text also aid in dating verses 10—16. The impending sense of panic in 
the Shephelah in verses 10-16 seems to make this passage date to before or during Sennacherib's 
invasion.** Verses 10-16 could refer to an Assyrian invasion of Philistia in 720 BCE or Ashdod 
in 712 BCE; however, these invasions do not involve Judah nor did Judah provoke an attack.” 
Ashdod’s rebellion did not include Judah, so Assyria would have little reason to invade Judah. 
Micah’s lament in Micah 1:10—16 most likely date to before or during Sennacherib's march to 
Jerusalem. Still, interpreters differ on if Micah gave the oracle before, during, or after the 
invasion. *? 

If verses 10-16 relate to Sennacherib's invasion, then these verses may depict an invasion 


route that Sennacherib might use. Being from that region, Micah knew military approaches to 


3° Waltke sees “Jacob” and “house of Israel” as a merism to the refer to both the Northern and the Southern 
Kingdoms. See Waltke, A Commentary on Micah, 50; Williamson sees Jacob and Israel as referring to the Northern 
Kingdom and blaming redactional editing for the “uncharateristic application of Jacob and Israel” to Samaria. see 
Williamson, “Judah as Israel in Eighth-Century Prophecy,” 86. 


40 Na’aman, “The House-of-No-Shade Shall Take Away Its Tax from You’ (Micah i 11),” 526; Jenson 
asserts that Israel refers to the Nothern Kingdom in verse 5 and to Judah in verses 14 and 15. Jensen, Obadiah, 
Jonah, Micah, 105. 

41 Na’aman, “The House-of-No-Shade Shall Take Away Its Tax from You’ (Micah i 11),” 525. 

42 Na’aman, “The House-of-No-Shade Shall Take Away Its Tax from You’ (Micah i 11),” 526. 

43 For those who see this lament given shortly before Sennacherib’s invasion: Jensen, Obadiah, Jonah, 


Micah, 113; For those who see verses 10-16 as occuring during the invasion: Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets, 353; 
Mays, Micah, 53-54; For those who see if after Sennacherib’s invasion: Wellhausen, Die Kleinen Propheten. 
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the Shephelah based on decades of conflict in the area.“ His identification of cities as military 
targets may not precisely correspond to Sennacherib’s exact military campaign but reflects a 
logical military campaign based on experience. 

However, an attempt to link the names of the towns to an invasion route fails to 
understand the dominant literary characteristics of the passage: puns. The text’s organizing 
principle is not tracing an exact path of a military invasion, although the pericope indicates the 
general direction an attack could come. The passage's literary nature suggests that either Micah 
or a later redactor chose the towns due to their pun.* Micah could have used the names of cities 
that suited wordplays while not expressing an exact route of a military campaign. Regardless, 
verses 10-16 represent some form of military invasion, and the military attack that fits this time 
would be Sennacherib’s invasion. 

Micah 1:10—16 was written by Micah or spoken before Sennacherib's invasion. This 
speech could be an outburst of emotional prophetic speech or the result of carefully crafted 
writing. With little evidence of writing by the prophet, it seems best to assign this as a 
spontaneous oracle given by Micah. This oral origin of the prophecy may also account for the 
text’s incoherent nature. Regardless of the oracle's exact origin, this passage captures an 
emotional outburst about an invasion of the Shephelah. 

Dating the passage to a precise year or even decade does not significantly alter a trauma 
reading of this passage. The passage suggests this was a time of anxiety, judgment, and fear 


regardless of if verses 2-16 date before 722 BCE or two decades later. What matters for a trauma 


44 See the table of military campaigns during Micah’s lifetime in chapter 3. 


45 Na’aman, ““The House-of-No-Shade Shall Take Away Its Tax from You’ (Micah i 11),” 523; Waltke 
sees the list of names as literary. See Waltke, A Commentary on Micah, 89. 
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reading is Micah’s response to seeing Samaria’s destruction and then an invasion into his 


hometown. 


Geographical Setting 


A second part of determining Micah’s setting for this first chapter is the physical location 
of Micah when these oracles were delivered. Many scholars see Micah giving his prophetic 
speeches in Jerusalem based on the influential persons he addresses.*° For these oracles, Micah 
could be in his hometown or be in Jerusalem.*” Another likely scenario is that Micah begins his 
speeches in his hometown but is forced to flee to Jerusalem with the invasion of Sennacherib. * 
While it is nearly impossible to determine this, it is important to ask the question because this 
reveals the audience for Micah’s speeches. Micah’s location must be addressed rather than 
assumed. 

Micah’s geographical setting also raises questions about the interpretation of the passage. 
If Micah is in his hometown, then some of the references to the hills “melting away” may refer to 
Jerusalem melting away because Jerusalem happens to be on the hills when in the Shephelah.*® 
After all, Micah asks, “who are the high places? Aren’t they Jerusalem?” (as he points toward the 
hill country from his home in the Shephelah). While the precise location of Micah’s utterance of 
these oracles is difficult to determine, Micah speaks as one wounded and in anguish by the entire 


onslaught of the Assyrians. 


46 Mays, Micah, 16; Allen, Micah, 265. 
47 Wolff, Micah: A Commentary, 54. 


48 Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets, 353. 





4 Smith-Christopher, Micah, 54. 
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Micah does seem to address Samaria and Judah's rulers in verse 5, but this does not 
necessitate that he is in Jerusalem. Micah also does not seem to be primarily addressing them. If 
Micah is addressing anyone, it appears that he is addressing those within the Shephelah to warn 
them of the impending invasion. He calls out city by city and declares their destruction 
throughout verses 10—16. Moreover, those in the Shephelah would be more familiar with all the 
towns that Micah addresses. Of course, he could be looking over Jerusalem’s western city wall 
toward the Shephelah as he calls out each city. Still, his targeted address toward specific cities 
makes the setting for this address more likely to be in the Shephelah than in Jerusalem.°° 

Literary Setting 

The literary setting of this passage sits at a predominant point, opening the book of 
Micah. Indeed, Micah’s first poetic line makes a universal address to “all people,” which creates 
a sense that this book has universal implications for the nations. Starting the first oracle of this 
book with this universal address allows future readers/hearers to hear Micah’s oracles as 
addressed to them. Despite a rapid shift to judgment against Judah and Samaria, the book of 
Micah starts with the bold claim that his message addresses all people.** 

The opening sets the tone of the book in general. While the book of Micah offers hope, 
the first three chapters bring harsh words of disaster and judgment. Micah’s opening to his book 
sounds the alarm for judgment and warning, which influences how an individual reads chapters 


23: 


%° Wolff sees a “district meeting” called by Micah as more likely than Micah proclaimining this oracle 
within Jerusalem. He also notes that A. S. van der Woude thinks that Micah is in Lachish. See Wolff, Micah: A 
Commentary, 54. 


5! Wellhausen notes how this universal theme is also seen in Jeremiah, who is commissioned to be a 
prophet to the nations (Jer 1:5). Wellhausen, Die Kleinen Propheten, 135. 
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Social Setting 


The genre of lament sheds light on the social setting of this passage. The historical setting 
and the genre show that this passage rises from a situation of impending danger and suffering. 
Abram complained to God about his lack of an heir with an early form of lament (Gen 15:2,3), 
and the Psalms record individuals in physical danger calling out to God. Lamentations invokes 
communal laments in the wake of the destruction of Jerusalem. In sum, laments reflect 
disorientation within the human spirit.* 

Micah uses a lament to express his suffering and disorientation from YHWH's judgment 
on Judah. As one from the Shephelah, Micah grieves the loss of neighboring villages and even 
loses his hometown. Indeed, Micah 1:10—16 captures “uncontrolled grief of a person stunned by 
shock or grief.’°? Having experienced a close clash with Philistines and Assyrians within the 
Shephelah, Micah loses control of his emotions as he sees the widespread destruction of his 


town. These observations naturally lead to a trauma reading of the passage. 


Trauma 


Psychological Trauma 
Micah 1:2—16 contains elements that suggest that Micah may have suffered from 
psychological trauma, which became the foundation of a cultural trauma. Two aspects of the text 


point to psychological trauma using early literary trauma theory. 


>? Tremper Longman III, “Lament,” in Cracking Old Testament Codes: A Guide to Interpreting Literary 
Genres of the Old Testament, ed. D. Brent Sandy and Ronald L. Giese (Nashville: Broadman & Holman, 1995), 198. 


3 Dempster, Micah, 61. 
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First, Micah’s lament in verse 8 contains a jarring image of an emotionally disturbed 
prophet. This verse pictures a naked barefoot Micah wailing and howling like an animal. This 
image could have several explanations. This behavior could be figurative. Micah never actually 
acted in this way, but other prophets performed disturbing sign-acts as well, making it probable 
that Micah did behave this way. Micah’s erratic behavior could also be an example of prophetic 
ecstasy.’ Such prophetic ecstasy does not exclude elements of psychological trauma from being 
present. 

Going barefoot and naked stems from two images: captives and mourners. The literary 
context of lament and mourning makes this a natural interpretation.*° This sign-act is a clear sign 
of mourning. However, it is also likely that Micah is attempting to imitate prisoners of war that 
he may have seen in his vision or during Sargon’s earlier invasion or Sennacherib’s invasion.*© 
Often those who suffer from trauma feel driven to recreate the terror they experienced. These 
reenactments may be literal or disguised.°’ For example, a rape victim may return to the crime 
scene even though it is dangerous.*® Older trauma theorists like Janet thought a reenactment 
might be an attempt to “assimilate” these experiences, finally processing the trauma. Thus, 
Micah’s act serves a dual function: to mourn the incoming invasion and reenact what he saw. 

Micah’s sign-act then recreates the streams of barefoot war-torn refugees coming to the 


Southern Kingdom after Sargon captured Samaria. Likewise, Micah’s vision may include 


4 Andersen and Freedman, Micah, 206. 
55 David Stacey, Prophetic Drama in the Old Testament (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 2018), 128. 


5° See the discussion in chapter 3 that argues that nakedness and going bare foot as stemming from prisoner 
of war imagery. 


57 Herman, Trauma and Recovery, 1997, 39-41. 
°8 Herman, Trauma and Recovery, 1997, 39-40. 
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barefoot captives being led away to Assyria. Micah’s behavior functions as a mournful act and a 
reenactment of his vision, making his action a traumatic response rather than a moment of 
prophetic ecstasy. 

A second aspect of the text that may show that Micah was traumatized is the lament in 
Micah 1:10—16. The text of Micah 1:10—16 is incoherent and vague due to its lack of syntactical 
joiners. While this in and of itself does not indicate trauma, the subject matter of the lament and 
Micah’s location within the Shephelah make it probable that the incoherent text may result from 
trauma. Micah’s overwhelming emotional response to his vision results in fragmentary speech as 
Micah recalls his vision. Such fragmentary memory is typical in the memories of those affected 
by trauma. 

This horrifying vision of an invasion mixed with the passage's emotion suggests that 
Micah sees flashes of the Assyrians brutalizing towns within his home region. Micah struggles to 
verbalize what he sees and resorts to puns to communicate this painful vision. Micah spouts off 
the towns he sees, warning them of something horrible to come that traumatized him to the point 
that he fails to have words to express what exactly will happen. He resorts to metaphorical 
language because describing what he sees would be too much. For him, “‘ordinary’ language is 
not ‘enough,’ [and] meaning can sometimes be conveyed more easily through poetic, visual, or 
other semiotic resources.””°° 

Micah’s vision of Assyria capturing Samaria and invading the Shephelah likely shattered 
his sense of security because he sees an attack on his hometown. According to anxiety buffer 
disruption theorist, an individual often regulates his or her terror response with what is called an 


“anxiety buffer.” This buffer protects a person from overwhelming anxiety and consists of three 


%° Andersen and Freedman, Micah, 206. 
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elements: “(1) cultural worldviews, (2) self-esteem, and (3) close personal relationships.”®° The 
terror of seeing Assyrians attacking Israel disrupt Micah’s anxiety buffer by attacking his 
cultural worldview. Micah’s worldview shatters because YHWH, Judah’s protective, benevolent 
deity, becomes the agent of destruction. In chapter two, the false prophets challenge Micah on 
these exact grounds: YHWH will not bring about such a punishment. These prophets’ ideology 
shows a view of YHWH that Micah shared as part of a collective worldview. Micah’s visions 
thus leave him devastated by the sheer terror of an impending invasion but also by the shattering 
of his understanding of YHWH. 

As an eighth-century prophet, Micah has yet to experience such extensive divine 
punishment unlike later prophets who prophesied during or after the exile. In this first chapter, 
his message contributes to a budding ideology that YHWH could and would punish Israel in the 
form of invasions and, finally, exile. These psychological trauma experiences and damage to 


Micah’s worldview lay a foundation for a cultural trauma. 


Cultural Trauma 


The first chapter of Micah contains all four elements of a cultural trauma. First, Micah 
identifies the nature of the pain. This element asks, “what happened?” On the surface, the 
passage names the physical destruction of Samaria and Shephelah that eventually extends to 
Jerusalem’s gate as the traumatic event. The announcement of judgment in verse 6 describes 
Samaria with four judgments statements: 

1. Samaria will become an open field 


2. Samaria will become a place to plant 
3. Samaria’s stones will be turned over 


6 Tom Pyszczynski and Pelin Kesebir, “Anxiety Buffer Disruption Theory: A Terror Management Account 
of Posttraumatic Stress Disorder,” Anxiety, Stress & Coping 24, no. 1 (January 2011): 4, 
https://doi.org/10.1080/10615806.2010.517524. 
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4. Samaria’s foundations will be exposed. 

These descriptions all emphasize one claim: the destruction of Samaria. Yet, Micah describes 
how the invasion creeps into the Shephelah, reaching many towns within Judah’s border region. 
As the structural analysis showed, the passage’s structure shifts its focus from the national level 
to a specific region and finally to Jerusalem. Micah depicts the spreading of the pain he describes 
in verses 2-7. 

While this destruction may have served as a trigger for psychological trauma, a different 
trauma dominates this passage. The passage itself contains some oddities that suggest a more 
profound trauma. The text does not name the conqueror or the invading army that enacts the 
punishment that Micah describes. The text’s silence about the invader’s identity highlights 
YHWH as the one executing the judgment; YHWH is the only agent mentioned in chapter 1. 
This observation suggests that Israel and Judah’s conduct invoked YHWH’s wrath. Indeed, 
YHWH punishes Israel and Judah because their actions have harmed their relationship with 
YHWH, as verses 5b—7 show. ° 

Verses 5b—7 highlight Israel and Judah’s reliance on idols, which is the only sin named 
within this first chapter. Naming this specific sin emphasizes a broken relationship with YHWH. 
Cultural traumas have a force within their society because something sacred becomes damaged, 
such as a value or a sacred trust. ° In this case, Judah’s relationship with YHWH becomes 


damaged. 


6! Several scholars is these verses as a later addition, likely stemming from a Deuteronomistic redactor’s 
hand. For example Mays sees this section along with 13b and 5:10-14 as stemming from the time of the Babylonian 
crisis. See Mays, Micah, 25; For a helpful summary of this position from a Book for the Four Hypothesis, see 
Werse, Reconsidering the Book of the Four, 186; Schart sees Micah’s original composition as containing 1b; 5a; 6- 
7. Schart, Die Entstehung des Zwélfprophetenbuchs, 201-3. 


© Smelser, “Psychological Trauma and Cultural Trauma,” 2004, 36. 
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The text’s final form designates idolatry as a sin, indicating a broken relationship 
between YHWH and his people. The two terms used for Judah and Israel’s sins reside within the 
ethical and religious sphere. The word pesa ‘is often translated as “rebelled.” Knierim shows 
how this term connotes breaking a relationship with YHWH or robbing something that is due to 
YHWH.® Similarly, pesa‘ also has political connotations as the word describes political entities 
with a broken relationship.™ Pesa ‘is no mere rebellion or protest; this is a breach in Israel and 
YHWH’s relationship. 

The structure of the passage also suggests a rift between YHWH and Israel/Judah. The 
text deliberately lures the hearer into a false sense of security. YHWH comes to judge 
presumably the nations and then verse 5 reveals that Israel and Judah are the objects of YHWH’s 
wrath. This verse shows that a sacred bond between YHWH and “my people” has broken down. 
Chapter | then identifies two types of pain: a physical pain from an invading army and the pain 
of a broken relationship with a deity. 

The second element of a cultural trauma that Micah identifies is the victim. The victim 
that Micah identifies is Samaria and a trail of victimized cities that reaches Jerusalem. Verses 
10-16 do not portray Jerusalem as being invaded or captured. Instead, Micah’s narrative focuses 
on the victimization of those in the Shephelah. Such a focus stems from Micah’s rural location 
and suggests that this narrative retains an old tradition. Many other prophets focus on Jerusalem, 
especially when the conflict directly involves Jerusalem. Yet scribes retain Micah’s victimization 


of the rural populations. 


63 For support his position, Knierem lists Isa 1:2; 43:27; 66:24; Jer 2:8, 29; 33:8; Ezek 2:3; Zeph 3:11; cf. 
also Isa 46:8; 48:8; 53:12; 59:13; Jer 3:13; Ezek 18:31; 20:38; Hos 14:10; Amos 4:4. See Rolf Knierem, “Pesa *,” in 
Theological Lexicon of the Old Testament, ed. Ernst Jenni and Claus Westermann, trans. Mark E. Biddle (Peabody: 
Hendrickson, 1997), 1298-99. 


64 Sweeney lists 1 Kgs 12:19; 2 Kgs 1:1; 3:5, 7; 8:22 as support for this assertation. See Sweeney, The 
Twelve Prophets, 351. 
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The third element of a cultural trauma is the relationship between the victim and the 
wider audience. While it is odd that the scribes kept the rural population as the victim, the scribes 
knew that this passage links the rural victims with their brothers and sisters in Jerusalem. The 
reason scribes likely retained the Shephelah as the victim of this narrative is because this 
foreshadows what will happen to Jerusalem. The genre of lament allows verses 8—16 to function 
as a warning, implying that this wave of destruction heads for the capital city. YHWH’s 
punishment keeps spreading from Samaria to the Shephelah to Jerusalem. The relationship 
between the victim and the wider audience is one of mutual punishment with a different temporal 
order. The rural areas received their punishment first with Jerusalem to follow. This 
universalizes the trauma, making the narrative about more than the Shephelah. 

The fourth element of a cultural trauma that Micah identifies is the perpetrator of the 
trauma. Chapter 1 identifies several perpetrators of this trauma. The perpetrator could be Assyria 
though the passage does not name Assyria. The passage names YHWH as the agent that brings 
pain and suffering. Micah uses the genre of a theophany to depict a powerful warrior deity 


coming to judge: 


The picture is of Yahweh astride the mountain peaks, the heat of his wrath and greatness 
causing them to melt and flow like hot wax or water poured down a steep slope. Before 
such a majestic God Samaria and Jerusalem stand no chance of survival, for he comes as 
conqueror of the mountain ranges, the sanctuaries thus succumbing to the intense heat of 
divine anger.® 


The text leaves little doubt that YHWH is the source of judgment and the description of 


YHWHW’s arrival evokes sheer terror to those that stand before him. ® The passage makes the 


65 James L Crenshaw, “W‘dodrék ‘al-Bam6té ares,” The Catholic Biblical Quarterly 34, no. 1 (January 
1972): 45. 


6° Mays explains that “the reality of the tragedy is the work of YWHW. It is Israel’s God who is manifest in 
the ravaging power of the Assyrians. See Mays, Micah, 54. 
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agent of judgment even more evident by having YHWH announce his judgment in verse 6. This 


cultural trauma narrative fixes on YHWH as the primary perpetrator of this trauma. 


Conclusion 


Chapter | delivers a terrifying oracle of judgment followed by a lament. Micah receives 
an oracle before 722 BCE, while in the Shephelah, recorded in verses 2—7. This terrifying vision 
of YHWH walking upon melting mountains to capture Samaria traumatizes him. He reenacts this 
invasion's results: barefoot and naked captives being led away to Assyria and refugees fleeing to 
the Southern Kingdom. He sees another vision concerning an invasion within the Shephelah 
before Sennacherib’s attack in 701 BCE recorded in verses 10—16. Micah addresses his fellow 
lowlanders with such agony that his language is fragmented and incoherent. 

The chapter as a whole then functions as a cultural trauma that becomes adopted by the 
scribal class. The cultural trauma asserts that YHWH punishes those in the Shephelah for the 
idolatry within the capital cities. The narrative explains that YHWH’s punishment will continue 
to Jerusalem, making this trauma apply to the whole nation. 

As an early eighth-century book, Micah’s oracles that apply to the Shephelah apply to all 
of Judah in an early attempt to explain what is happening as Judah is invaded and eventually 
exiled. While some scholars see evidence of a Deuteronomist redaction, the book of Micah 
provides an early narrative that YHWH punishes his people, a core tenant of the Deuteronomistic 
Theology.®’ Regardless of if verses 5b—7 are original, Micah’s prophecy provides an ideological 
element for the Deuteronomist. In conjunction with other eighth-century literature, this narrative 


becomes a forceful early theology that the Deuteronomist adopted within his or her work. 


®7 Martin Noth, The Deuteronomistic history (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1981), 89. 
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Chapter 5: Cultural Trauma and Micah 2 


Structure 


Chapter 2 lays out a clear broad structure that enjoys a consensus among scholars. This 
chapter begins after the séttima between Micah 1:16 and Micah 2:1. Micah 2:1 opens a new 
section marked by a “woe” (Ady) without any syntactical joiners. Here the “woe” functions to 
open a new section and call the hearer/reader to pay attention. These verses further mark a new 
unit by shifting its audience from the people of the Shephelah to those wronging their fellow 
Judeans. Moreover, the passage describes the guilt of people within Judah, an element lacking in 
chapter 1.°° 
However, chapters 1 and 2 have elements of continuity. The woe oracle in 2:1 continues 
the theme of judgment found within chapter 1 because this oracle describes judgment on those 
accused of confiscating land. The break between chapters marks a minor shift in focus, retaining 
a close connection with chapter 1. ° Thus, chapter 2 continues the theme of punishment, offering 
another round of judgment oracles that correspond to a second major sin. 

This chapter contains two subunits: verses 1-5 and verses 6-13. Verse 6 marks a new 
section with a negative particle without a conjunction. The shift in both speaker and subject 


matter also solidify verses 6—13 as a new unit. Verse 5 ends the first subunit with a /akén, 


marking the consequence of the sins in verses 1-2. 


68 Rudolph, Micha, 53. 


® For an example of continuity between the two chapters, see O’Brien, Micah, 19 She identifies Mic 2:1-13 
as a second lament with Mic 1:-16 as a first lament. 
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Verses 1—5 contains two sections: verses 1—2 and verses 3—5. A pétuhd, a shift in speaker, 
and a /akén all mark a break between verses 2 and 3. Verses 1—2 begin with Micah describing 
evildoers and their crimes using a conjunction to tie these verses together. Structurally, the 
“woe” indicates both a specific genre and also serves to garner the hearer's attention.’” The four 


words after the “woe” are parallel each consisting of a participle followed by a noun as seen 


below. 
Woe héy 
to those who plan iniquity hosé ‘awen 
and who do evil upo alé ra‘ 
upon their beds. al miskébotam 


The parallel lines, “those who plan iniquity” and “who do evil” identify the addressee of 


the woe oracle. Such a rendering shows that “upon their beds” (al miskéb6tam) modifies both 


participle phrases. 7! 


These phrases show the inward disposition of the criminals by describing their cognitive 
planning.” The fronting of the criminals’ inner thoughts serves to showcase their determination. 
Similarly, the verbs that describe the criminals in verse | progress from thought to action: from 
thinking, to doing on their beds, to finally doing in it in the morning. ” Indeed Micah presents a 


“scathing word-sketch of dedicated and unscrupulous villains.””* 


7 Marvin A. Sweeney, Isaiah 1-39: With an Introduction to Prophetic Literature, The Forms of the Old 
Testament Literature 16 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996), 543; Cf. Smith-Christopher, Micah, 80 note a. 


7! Andersen and Freedman, Micah, 265; John T. Willis, “On the Text of Micah 2,laa-B,” Biblica 48, no. 4 
(1967): 539. 


? Hillers, Micah, 33. 
® Andersen and Freedman, Micah, 264. 


™ Allen, Micah, 287. 
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Verse two shifts from the inward disposition to the outward action with a list of four 
verbs to describe their sin: covet, seize, take away, and oppress. The first three verbs appear 
within the first half of the sentence, appearing as every other word. This word order forms 


parallel lines with a verb and its object. However, the verb “oppress” in 2b governs over two 


objects. 
Verb Object Characterization 
2a0. Covet Fields : 
2ap Seize and Take away Houses OHS Ne Sone Cb Iects 
eee Opiress peta: ns nous Abstract verbs and objects 
2bB s----- man, his portion 


The parallelism reveals a shift from concrete entities to abstract entities. The first half of 
the verse describes concrete actions against concrete objects: fields/houses and seize/tear away. 
Micah uses the verb “to tear away” (gz/) in Mic 3:2 to describe the tearing away of flesh; the 
term has violent connotations and is no mere land acquisition. The second group of parallel lines 
in 2b uses an abstract verb “oppress” (‘asaq) governing two objects: house (bayit) and portion 
(nahald). With an abstract verb governing them, these two objects may also refer to a more 
abstract household of a man and the entire inheritance of a person.” Overall, the parallel 
structure in this verse suggest that the oppression was against the head of the house, the entire 
household unit (sons, daughters, animals), and the land. 

Verses 3—5 form a unit describing the judgment resulting from the evil in verses 1-2. The 
pétuhd between verses 2 and 3 seems odd but may reflect the change to YHWH as the speaker.’° 

™ Habel main contension is that the “portion” includes more than the land, making this term more abstract. 


He cites Prov19:14 and Gen 31:13-16 as support for this claim. See Norman C. Habel, The Land Is Mine: Six 
Biblical Land Ideologies, Overtures to Biblical Theology (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1995), 34. 


7 See chart in Oesch, “Petucha und Setuma,” T36; See chart and discussion in Andersen and Freedman, 
Micah, 15-16. 
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Verses 3, 4, and 5 each have an opening statement that separates each verse as a subunit. Verse 3 
begins with a pivotal /akén, introducing judgment. The judgment consists of two negative 
phrases that indicate the permanence of the punishment and the punishment's result; they will not 
walk proudly. Verse 4 continues speaking about this judgment, opening with “in that day” 
(bayom hahi’), which refers back to the future judgment in verse 3. Verse 5 begins with a 
second /akén, indicating an announcement of judgment. This second /akén disrupts the passage's 
flow and functions as a supplement to verses 1-4.”” 

Micah remains the speaker during the narrative description of the criminals in verses 1-2. 
YHWH speaks in verse 3 using the verb “plan” (hsb) as a play on the verb “plan” (Asb) that the 
criminals did in verse 1. Verse 4 continues with YHWH as the speaker but contains recorded 
speech of an unspecified group that takes up a lament.’* The return to 3rd person speech in verse 
4 suggests that Micah has returned as the speaker.” Verse 5 introduces yet a final judgment 
saying uttered by Micah. 

The second major subunit is verses 6-13. Verse 6 marks a new section with a negative 
particle without a conjunction. The repeated verb “preach” (‘tb) in verses 6 and 11 reinforces this 
section as a unit.8° Moreover, Micah addresses another audience in this section, breaking this 


unit from the previous unit. Likewise, the shift in genre and content further indicates that verse 6 


™ Dempster, Micah, 69. 


78 Nasuti provides an excellent assessment of verse 4. He shows that older scholarship sees verse 4 quoting 
a group taunting the oppressors. However, he argues that this not a not but a genuine lament. See John Kaltner, 
Louis Stulman, and Harry P. Nasuti, eds., “The Once and Future Lament: Micah 2.1-5 and the Prophetic Persona,” 
in Inspired Speech: Prophecy in the Ancient Near East: Essays in Honor of Herbert B. Huffmon, Journal for the 
Study of the Old Testament. Supplement Series 378 (London: T & T Clark International, 2004), 146-49; See also 
Andersen and Freedman, Micah, 283. 


7 Waltke, A Commentary on Micah, 99. 


8° Mays, Micah, 67. 
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begins a new section. Micah moves from announcing judgment upon those who oppress the 
people (verses 1—5) to those who rebuke Micah for his preaching (verses 6—11). 

Several words link verses 1-5 with verses 6—13 despite all the discontinuity between the 
two sections. The “these things” (/d ‘é/eh) in verse 6 refer back to YHWH's pronouncement of 
judgment in verses 3—5. This link provides a strong thematic connection between the two units; 
the two units are related. Similarly, each section shares repeated vocabulary. Verse 7 uses the 
word “house” found in verse 2, and verse 7 contains the word “upright” that contrasts with 
“evil” in verse 2.8! Verses 6-13 then defend YHWH’s judgment in verses 1—5 and clarify that 
YHWH is indeed benevolent, benevolent to those who are upright. 

Verses 6—13 consists of four subunits: verses 6-7, verses 8—9, verses 10—11, and verses 
12-13. Previous scholarship views verse 12—13 as a separate oracle and thus a separate unit. This 
position makes a structural judgment based on an interpretation that the oracle is a salvation 
oracle unrelated to verses 6—11. However, verse 12 begins with a verbal phrase without a 
conjunction which is parallel to the beginning of verse 10. These parallel openings suggest that 
verses 12—13 could belong to the larger unit 6-11. The structure does not suggest an entire new 
unit. 

Discourse markers in verse 6a and 7a identify speech by Micah’s opponents. Verse 6 
opens with “do not prophesy, they prophesy (‘al tafipti yatiptin).” The discourse marker “they 
prophesy” (yatipiin) indicates reported speech of Micah’s interlocutors. *? Micah continues to 


speak until the next discourse marker at the beginning of verse 7. Micah comments that his 


8! Carol J. Dempsey, “Micah 2-3: Literary Artistry, Ethical Message, and Some Considerations about the 
Image of Yahweh and Micah,” Journal for the Study of the Old Testament 24, no. 85 (September 1999): 122, 
https://doi.org/10.1177/030908929902408507. 


82 Andersen and Freedman, Micah, 301. 
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opponents do not prophesy about judgement in verse 6ba while he affirms that YHWH will not 
relent on his judgement. The suggested changes in speaker are as follows: 

Micah’s opponents: “Do not prophesy!” 

Micah: “They prophesy. They do not prophesy these things. [YHWH] will not 

turn away the humiliation.” © 

Verse 7 opens with the discourse marker “should it be said” (he ‘Gmiur). This marker 
identifies statements by Micah’s opponents in the form of three rhetorical questions. Each of 
these rhetorical questions invokes a resounding “‘no” and centers upon the character of YHWH. 
After these questions, the speaker changes back to Micah, marked by a shift to first person 
speech. Likewise, a counter-argument within a dispute often begins with a (halo ’), which is 
found in 7b. ** The use of Aa/é’ further indicates that Micah’s voice returns. Micah interjects 
with a fourth rhetorical question in the first person, claiming that his words are good to those 
who are upright. He can preach good news but only about those who are upright. 

Verse 8 opens with a disjunctive waw that marks a new subunit. *° The change from 
dialogue in verses 6—7 to narration in verse 8 also reinforces this subunit. This subunit features 
second person speech showing how YHWH’s judgment has consequences on three groups of 
vulnerable people: returning soldiers (8b), women (9a), and children (9b). 

Verses 10 and 12 marks new subunits with a verb without a conjunction. The tone 
changes from a narrative format to an accusing tone with multiple second person verbs directed 
at Micah’s opponent. While verse 11 does not have a discourse marker, the sudden change to 

83 T do not emend the text here. Instead the text read natrually if YHWH is the implied subject as some 


scholars have recongized. See Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets, 363; Ggnilliat follows Sweeney in adopting YHWH 
as the implied subject. See Gignilliat, Micah, 114. 


84 Wagenaar lists Amos 9:7a; 9:7b; Isa 40:28; and Mal 1:2b as examples of using hal6’ to open the 
refutation within a dispute. See Wagenaar, Judgement and Salvation, 223. 


85 Waltke and O’Connor, An Introduction to Biblical Hebrew Syntax, § 39.2.3, 650-651. 
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first-person speech in verse | lab indicates recorded speech. Micah provides a mock quote from 
his interlocutors, asserting the type of prophecy that people want to hear. The subunit ends as it 
began, quoting the words of a rival group of prophets. 

Verse 12 marks a new subunit with a return to first person speech. The assertive language 
implies that YHWH is speaking. Three first person phrases declare what YHWH will do: 
YHWH will assemble, gather, and set his flock together. All three verbs are in the prefix 
conjugation, suggesting that these verb point to future actions. Verse 13 then employs five verbs 
to describe the dispersion of YHWH’s people. This section ends with a pétuhd, separating verse 
13 from chapter 3. 

The structure of this passage highlights four crucial points. First, the dialogue in verses 
6-7 reveals that a group contested Micah’s prophecy. Challenging Micah’s prophecy becomes an 
important point when discussing cultural trauma because differing carrier groups often dispute a 
cultural trauma narrative. Second, unlike chapter 1, this chapter invests in describing the sins, 
guilt, and consequences of a group of Judeans. Micah narrows his critique from national idolatry 
and judgement in chapter 1 to a more specific judgment of those who confiscated land.*° Micah 
continues to name guilty parties within chapter 3, making the overall structure move from a 
general judgement oracle to specific judgement oracles in chapters 2-3. 

Third, links between the first two units warrant reading these two units as related. Thus, 
the dispute in verses 6—13 likely challenges Micah’s prophecy against land barons in verses 1—S. 
Fourth, verses 10 and 12 have parallel opening structures suggesting that verse 12—13 are a 


subunit of a larger disputation. Linking verses 12—13 to the larger disputation oracle adds another 


86 Westermann notes how the woe oracles proclaim judgement for a specific wrongdoing and for specific 
people. See Westermann, Basic Forms of Prophetic Speech, 191-92. 
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consideration for interpreting these vague and controversial verses. These four observations 


further develop how Micah 1-3 functions as a cultural narrative. 


Genre 


Chapter 2 contains two genres corresponding to the major structural units outlined above: 
verses 1—5 and verses 6—13. The first unit is a classical judgment oracle while verses 6—13 
contain a prophetic dispute. 

Verses 1—5 follow a judgment woe oracle form with a declaration of woe, explanation of 


offense, messenger formula, and prediction/threat.®’ 


























Verses Genre Element 

1 Declaration of Woe 
1-2 Explanation of offense 
3 Messenger formula 
3-5 Prediction/threat 





Table 6: Genre Analysis of Micah 2:1—5 


Verses 1—2 contain the declaration of woe and the explanation of the offense while verses 
3—5 have a messenger formula followed by the prediction/ threat. Verse one announces the woe 
followed by the typical participle that describes the wrongful action.** Verse 2 specifies the 
wrongful doing that invokes judgment. Verse 3 then opens with the first of two messenger 


formulas found in the book of Micah followed by reported speech of what YHWH will do.®’ The 


87 Klein et al. use Mic 2:1-5 to show the woe oracle form. I generally follow their analysis. See William W. 
Klein, Craig L. Blomberg, and Robert L. Hubbard, Introduction to Biblical Interpretation (Dallas: Word Publishing, 
1993), 294-95; For similar parsing of the woe oracle see J. Andrew Dearman, Property Rights in the Eighth-Century 
Prophets: The Conflict and Its Background (Atlanta : Scholars Press, 1988), 45, 


http://archive.org/details/propertyrightsin0000dear; Waltke, A Commentary on Micah, 105; For discussion of the 
elements of the genre see: Westermann, Basic Forms of Prophetic Speech, 191-94; Erhard Gerstenberger, “The 
Woe-Oracles of the Prophets,” Journal of Biblical Literature 81, no. 3 (1962): 251-52. 

88 Westermann, Basic Forms of Prophetic Speech, 191. 


8° The other messenger formula is found in Mic 3:5. 
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judgment in verse 3 resembles Micah 1:6—7 in that YHWH personally announces the judgment, 
making it clear who is doing the punishing. 

Micah issues a second judgment oracle, but the impetus for the judgment is different 
from Micah 1. Micah | invokes judgment due to idolatry, but here, social issues invoke the 
judgment of YHWH. Such judgment points to the serious nature of the violation, suggesting that 
tampering with land management is tampering with something sacred. 

Like the first judgment oracle, this oracle contains embedded language from another 
genre. Verse 4 contains a songs sung by an unidentified group, and the terms masa (taunt or 
saying) and néhi (lament) classify what type of song is sung. This quoted song may be called a 
“taunt song” within the larger woe oracle. However, the idea of a “taunt” song places too much 
emphasis on the first word mdSal instead of focusing upon the second term néhi . The concept of 
a “taunt song” fails to capture the lament or mourning aspect of a néhi; the term “taunt song” 
ignores the word néhi. Instead, these two should be considered in tandem.” 

The term mdsal has a wide semantic range, especially when compared to the semantic 
range of néhi, which appears in mournful contexts.’! While masa/ may refer to a taunt in other 
passages, but the term has a more generic connotation and should be translated as “saying.” In 
Isa 14:4 and Hab 2:6, néhi identifies a judgement saying that has an object lesson: “the haughty 
are humbled.”” This element of néhi fits the context of verse 4 and can incorporate the idea of a 


lament. The song then is a lament saying that functions to illustrate a reversal. Verse 5 confirms 


°° Andersen and Freedman, Micah, 282. 


°! Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets, 361; Victor P. Hamilton, “own,” in Theological Wordbook of the Old 
Testament, ed. R. Laird Harris, Gleason L. Archer, and Bruce K. Waltke (Chicago: Moody Press, 1980), 533. 


°»? Hamilton, “own”; Allen likewises sees that this “taunt song” is primarily an “example, object lesson.” 
Allen, Micah, 290. 
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this idea of a reversal: those who steal land will not participate in the future assembly that 
divides the land. 

Verses 6—11 function as a prophetic disputation with two groups disagreeing about a 
topic. As a dispute, this text breaks from the accusations and pronouncements of judgments 
within the previous verses and has a dialogical character. The dialog contains the three elements 


of a dispute: thesis to be disputed, counter thesis from the speaker, and the dispute.”° 











Thesis Verses 
A. Statement | YHWH will not bring judgment 6 
B. Rationale _| YHWH is patient and does not do “these things” 7a 





Counter thesis 
A. Statement _| YHWH does do good. He does good to those who are upright. 7b 
B. Rationale | Example of YHWH doing “these things” 8-11 
YHWH’s speech 12-13 
Table 7: Genre Analysis of Micah 2:6—11 























Verses 6—7a contain the thesis of Micah’s opponents. The thesis consists of two parts. In 
verse 6, Micah summarizes that his opponents will not preach judgment. Verse 7 provides the 
second part of this thesis. This verse provides the theological rationale for believing that YHWH 
would not bring judgment: YHWH is a benevolent deity.”* This theological basis may reflect an 
early ideology found within passages like Ex 34:6 that stress YHWH’s graciousness. Rudolph 
even exclaims that Micah’s opponents “defend themselves with the Bible in hand!” 

Within a dispute, speakers often use rhetorical questions to persuade their audience.”° 
Verse 7 presents three rhetorical questions, raising for debate if YHWH has lost his patient and if 


°3 Murray, “The Rhetoric of Disputation,” 99; Sweeney, Isaiah 1] - 39,519; Wagenaar, Judgement and 
Salvation, 222. 


4 Allen summaries this theology saying “These prophets preached an optimistic gospel of infinite grace. 
No matter what Israel did or did not do, Yahweh was the great Forgiver, able to save and to keep.” See Allen, 
“Micah’s Social Concern,” 25. 

°S This is my paraphare of “Sie wehren sich (7) sozusagen mit der BIbel in der Hand.” See Rudolph, Micha, 
60. 

*© Klein, Blomberg, and Hubbard, Introduction to Biblical Interpretation, 299. 
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these are his [YHWH’s] deeds. Micah responds with a similar rhetorical question, starting the 
counter thesis. His counter thesis clarifies that YHWH is gracious and benevolent but to those 
who walk upright, implying that those who are experiencing judgment are not upright. 

Micah continues to make a counter thesis that YHWH has done these deeds questioned 
by Micah’s opponents. These deeds do not refer back to the punishment in verses 1—5 because 
those punishments refer to a future time. Instead, these deeds refer to YHWH’s judgment on the 
Shephelah via an Assyrian invasion. Verse 8 contains warlike images that resulted from the 
Assyrian attack: a returning soldier and women being taken from their homes. These images 
reinforce that the “deed” refers not to a punishment of the land hoarders but to the judgment of 
an invading army. Read in the context of chapter 1, YHWH did “these deeds” as the first chapter 
made clear by naming YHWH as the only agent of judgment. Thus YHWH is the subject of the 
debated phrase: “rises like an enemy [against] my people.””’ 

While verses 8—9 describe YHWH’s action, YHWH reinforces Micah’s position within 
the dispute by speaking himself in verses 12—13. Many refutations include a first-person speech 
from YHWH as he rebukes his opponents. Often a messenger formula introduces YHWH’s 
address within a rebuttal, which is omitted in Micah 2:12.°° However, Micah’s reluctance to use 
this formula may explain this anomaly. Other refutations also omit the messenger formula.” 
Thus, within this context, YHWH’s speech fits within Micah’s refutation that YHWH is a deity 


that will act against his people. 


°7 Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets, 364; Sweeney, Reading Prophetic Books, 266. 


°8 See the chart on Adrian Graffy, A Prophet Confronts His People: The Disputation Speech in the 
Prophets, Analecta Biblica 104 (Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1984), 117. 


°° See the refutations recorded in Jer 8:8-9; 31:20; Isa 40:28-31. See the chart in Graffy, A Prophet 
Confronts His People, 117. 
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If verses 12-13 were a salvation oracle, as many scholars think, this would undermine 
Micah’s point that YHWH can be an agent of judgment.!°° Indeed, scholars in the past saw this 
oracle as a quote from Micah’s opponents.!°! A salvation oracle only makes sense if this oracle is 
divorced from its literary context. However, reading verses 12—13 as part of the dispute makes 
sense of these verses without resorting to a redactional theory about this text.!° 

To summarized, the genre analysis shows that chapter two has two genres: a judgment 
oracle and a disputation. The judgment oracle in chapter 1 provides a point of comparison for 
understanding the judgment oracle in chapter 2. Unlike the broad judgment oracle within chapter 
1, the judgment oracle in chapter 2 specifies a guilty group of people; the oracle identifies their 
sin. This identification reveals that land issues warrant a prophetic rebuke, hinting at something 
sacred about land. 

The disputation genre highlights that other groups contested Micah’s words and that 
YHWH’s actions and nature were at the heart of the dispute. Opinions differed on if YHWH 
would bring judgment. Likewise, Micah’s opponents wondered how punishment cohered with 
specific ideologies about YHWH’s gracious nature. Linking verses 12—13 with verses 6-11 


strengthens Micah’s counter thesis with direct speech from YHWH. 


100 Waltke, A Commentary on Micah, 141-42; Allen, Micah, 300-302; Mays, Micah, 74. 


101 A. S. Van Der Woude, “Micah in Dispute with the Pseudo-Prophets,” Vetus Testamentum 19, no. 2 
(1969): 257, https://doi.org/10.2307/15 16415. 


102 Methodologically, I attempt to make sense of the final form before resorting to redactional theories. In 
other words, I consider the text synchronically before I look at it diachronically. 
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Setting 
Social Setting 


The social and economic setting dominate the discussion of verses 1—5. Scholars have 
proposed two major reconstructions of the text’s setting. The first scenario identifies a few 
maligned actors seizing property in isolated occurrences.'”’ These incidents are abnormal and not 
widespread. The criminals’ identity is unknown, but early scholarship claimed that the Jerusalem 
elite were the culprits, aiming to expand their estates. !™ 

While this view is possible, several factors suggest that the events in verses 1—2 are more 
widespread. Micah is not the only prophet to speak on these issues. Isa 5 speaks against similar 
practices, suggesting that these incidences were not isolated rural problems. Likewise, verse 
three pronounces judgment against these criminals by labeling them a clan (mispahd); the 
criminals were not a mere few individuals.!°° Hence the corruption must have been more 
widespread to merit such a judgment.! 

A second scenario championed by Premnath sees a large scale upheaval to the land 


management system during the late eighth century that disadvantages smaller landowners. !° 


This reconstruction assigns a systemic change as the culprit of disadvantaging farmers rather 


103 Smith, Micah-Malachi, 24; Mays, Micah, 61. 


104 Bendor points out that the claims that the malign actors were from Jerusalem is unfounded and 
unecessary. See S. Bendor, The Social Structure of Ancient Israel: The Institution of the Family (Beit ‘ab) from the 
Settlement to the End of the Monarchy, Jerusalem Biblical Studies 7 (Jerusalem: Simor, 1996), 248—49; For an 
example of an interpretation that see those who seize land as coming from Jerusalem, see Artur Weiser, Das Buch 
der zwolf kleinen Propheten. (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1959), 244-45. 

105 Karl Marti, Das Dodekapropheten, Kurzer Hand-Commentar zum Alten Testament ; Abt. 13 (Tiibingen: 
J.C.B. Mohr, 1904), 273; Wolff, Micah: A Commentary, 69; Renaud, La Formation Du Livre de Michée, 73. 


106 Waltke, A Commentary on Micah, 97. 


107 Premnath, Eighth Century Prophets, 95-96. 
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than an isolated event. This reconstruction recognizes the eighth century was a time of economic 
growth. Jeroboam II and Uzziah had long, peaceful reigns that allowed for economic activity to 
flourish. Rapid economic growth had a deleterious effect on small landowners. Various factors 
forced peasants into debt, resulting in foreclosures and the loss of their land.!°° 

Premnath’s scenario reveals an underlying problem. Land issues act as a symptom of 
taxation and debt, violating another set of laws within the Pentateuch. However, this 
interpretation relies upon a historical and social reconstruction that is not necessarily granted by 
the text.! 

Another scenario suggests that land was abundant. Indeed, in today’s society of high 
population and little land, interpreters may assume that there was not enough land for all the 
occupancies within Israel. Beor argues that the key is not the land but the labor.''° Land needed 
workers, and workers, like land, were a precious commodity. Recognizing the importance of 
workers does not minimize the land’s importance. Instead, land is just one factor of an economy 
amongst many other economic factors; however, labor may be a more pressing need within 
ancient societies. 

A similar corrective to a modern assumption about property is that ancient Israel likely 


had a mix of communal property and private property. Bendor suggests that “ownership” of land 


108 Premnath, Eighth Century Prophets, 96; Dearman, Property Rights in the Eighth-Century Prophets, 74. 
109 See the critique of Premnath in Coomber, “Caught in the Crossfire?” 


"10 Roland Boer, The Sacred Economy of Ancient Israel, Library of Ancient Israel (Louisville: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 2015), 70, http://public.eblib.com/choice/publicfullrecord.aspx?p=34 16981. 
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may not be the concern but the right to utilize it.!'' Indeed some ancient Near Eastern studies 
indicate that land was communal and shifted ownership. '!” 

These insights suggest another scenario within Micah. Micah is not complaining about 
stealing land from a private owner like a thief who steals a car. Instead, someone seizes the rights 
to use the land, and this land belonged to a community whose land is their livelihood. 

Beor claims that the land hoarders expanded their estates through taxation. This theory 
may sound similar to Premnath’s approach (taxation leading to debt and finally foreclosure), but 
Beor claims that taxation would have been in the form of labor.!'? The estates with more labor 
would have the ability to till more land, encroaching upon others' land. Likewise, taking workers 
from a village as a means of tax reduced the village's ability to produce its food, adding to the 
nefarious nature of land seizing. 

Boer’s critique sheds light on the relationship between labor and land management and 
challenges the view of a monumental societal shift in land management as advocated by 
Premnath. Land seizing may be less about foreclosure and more about encroachment for larger 
estates that cross into another's ancestral territory. However, the text is mute about labor and 
seems to exercise the lex talionis in verse 5, stripping the oppressors of their inheritance.!'* 


Regardless of the scenario, each of these scenarios highlights the importance of land. 


"I! Bendor, The Social Structure of Ancient Israel, 36-37. 

112 See discussion in Christopher J. H. Wright, God’s People in God’s Land: Family, Land, and Property in 
the Old Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1990), 66-70; Paula M McNutt, Reconstructing the Society of Ancient 
Israel (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 1999), 160-62. 

‘3 Wright, God’s People in God’s Land, 106; Boer, The Sacred Economy of Ancient Israel, 120-21; For a 
study of taxiation as labor found in the Hebrew Bible, see Mayer Sulzberger, “The Status of Labor in Ancient 
Israel,” The Jewish Quarterly Review 13, no. 4 (1923): 271-74, https://doi.org/10.2307/145 1226. 


114 Willis, “On the Text of Micah 2,laa-B,” 539. 
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Micah’s judgment oracle about land assumes an economic and theological understanding 
of land. In an agrarian rural culture seizing someone’s land strips away their economic means of 
production.'!> In a society that relies upon subsistence agriculture, land is more than a place to 
build a house or business, land is the business. Losing land thus becomes equivalent to stripping 
someone of their job, their means to make a living.''® Land seizing is steals another’s livelihood. 

Seizing another’s land also had a theological significance. The Pentateuch instructs that 
each tribe receives a land portion (Num 26:52—57; 27:7). Leviticus 25:23 asserts that the land 
was not to be sold permanently because it ultimately belonged to YHWH. Von Rad indeed goes 
so far to claim that Lev 25:23 is the “theological basis of all legislation concerning land tenure in 
ancient Israel.”!!7 

The social setting of Micah shows that land became a coerced space. Instead of land for 
everyone to use, some sought more control over the land, establishing their own self-security.!'® 
Indeed such jubilee laws prevented such accumulation and management. Other laws within the 
Pentateuch protect the ancestral property. Laws established the line of inheritance through the 
firstborn son (Deut 21:15—17) and protected a person's estate without an heir (Deut 25:5—10). 


While scribes may not have codified land ideologies found in the Pentateuch and Joshua until 


5 Paula M. McNutt, Reconstructing the Society of Ancient Israel, Library of Ancient Israel (Louisville, 
KY: Westminster John Knox, 1999), 73; Philip J. King and Lawrence E. Stager, Life in Biblical Israel, Library of 
Ancient Israel (Louisville: Westminster John Knox Press, 2001), 193; Boer, The Sacred Economy of Ancient Israel, 
72-73. 


16 Hillers, Micah, 33; Raymond Westbrook, Property and the Family in Biblical Law, Journal for the 
Study of the Old Testament Supplement Series 113 (London: Sheffield Academic Press, 1991), 11, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action?docID=437010. 


"7 Gerhard Von Rad, Old Testament Theology, trans. D. M. G. Stalker, vol. 1 (New York: Harper & Row, 
1962), 300. 


18 Walter Brueggemann, The Land: Place as Gift, Promise, and Challenge in Biblical Faith, Overtures to 
Biblical Theology | (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1977), 59. 
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after Micah’s oracle, some ideologies may still bear on this passage. With this much concern 


2 66 


about the land, Hillers sees that the criminals’ “actions constitute something more reprehensible 


than mere greed, for they are an assault on the basic structure of the people of God.”!'? 

These Pentateuchal laws illustrate an ideology that saw the land as sacred and deserves 
rigorous protection. However, these laws may date to after Micah. The concept that the land 
belongs to YHWH may stem from early ideologies, but this is difficult to prove. !?° Even if all the 
land laws date later than Micah, the fact that Micah and Isaiah address this issue suggests that 
some form of expectation or legal statute was being violated.'*! Those that seize the land are 
breaking a sacred code my stealing a sacred gift. 

The setting for verses 6—13 reveals that this text rises from a contentious time. This 
passage suggests a form of opposition to Micah that may be a rival group of prophets. Other 
biblical prophets faced rivals like Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Zephaniah.” However, this dispute 
revolves around the nature of YHWH and if YHWH will bring punishment or not. Micah’s 
judgment speech in verses 1—5 may be the impetus for challenging Micah; the opposition 
rebukes Micah’s judgment speech in verses 3—5. Yet, the interlocutors press Micah further, 


asking if the Assyrian invasion was YHWH’s doing. Micah exclaims “yes” and points to YHWH 


being an enemy in verse 8. If this reconstruction is correct, then this dispute occurred shortly 


119 Hillers, Micah, 33. 

!20 Van Rad sees the ideology that the land is YHWH’s as a very ancient and early ideology within Israel. 
See Von Rad, Old Testament Theology, 1:299. 

21 Dearman, Property Rights in the Eighth-Century Prophets, 76 and note 43. 

122 See Jer 2:8; 6:13; Ezek 13:1-9; 17-19; Zeph 3:4; Amos 7:12-4. For more references, see Waltke, A 
Commentary on Micah, 126. 
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after Sennacherib's invasion in 701 BCE.!”? This period would also make sense of the word 
“vesterday,” which claims that an enemy just challenged Judah. 

Attaching verses 12—13 suggests that this passage also dates after 701 BCE. Some 
scholars see Sennacherib’s siege as the setting for these verses;!74 however, the general language 
indicates that this passage does not directly correspond to any historical background.'*> Yet, 
reading these verses with the dispute in verses 6—11 allows an interpretation of these verses from 
a post-invasion perspective. From a post-invasion perspective, verses 12—13 paint the picture of 
YHWH leading his people into exile. The Assyrian records note that they captured “200,150 
people, young and old, male and female, horses, mules, donkeys, camels, big and small cattle 
beyond counting, and considered (them) booty.”!*° With the Shephelah in tatters, verse 12 notes 


the gathering and assembling of these scattered Judeans to be lead into exile.!?’ 


Geographical Setting 
Like chapter 1, Micah could be either within Jerusalem or one of the rural cities. Verses 
1—5 do not necessitate that Micah was in Jerusalem because the criminals may be more local 


landowners rather than Jerusalem elites. The urban versus rural paradigm is often overstated. !”° 


123 Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets, 363; Sweeney, Reading Prophetic Books, 256. 


14 Allen, Micah, 301-3; Sellin, Das Zwélfprophetenbuch, 275-76; Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets, 366; 
Waltke, A Commentary on Micah, 140. 


!25 Andersen and Freeman explain that “The language of vv12-13 is vague enough to fit any situation in 
which a scattered people are gathered together again; but there is no specific detail that fits only the Babylonian 
exile.” See Andersen and Freedman, Micah, 333; Likewise, Hillers states "Thus understood, the passage is too 
general to be an unmistakable reference to any set of historical circumstances. Hillers, Micah, 39. 

126 ANET, 288. 

27 Brin notes many historical interpreters who have taken this view from Kimchi to Calvin. See Gershon 
Brin, “Micah 2, 12-13 A Textual and Ideological Study,” Zeitschrift Fiir Die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 101, 
no. | (1989): 120-21; See also Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets, 365-67. 


8 Grabbe argues for not dichotomy between the urban and rural critique. He say that the prophets “inveigh 
against everyone. .. . There is no favoritism: they hate everybody.” See Lester L. Grabbe, “Sup-Urbs Or Only Hyp- 
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In this case, Micah being in the Shephelah makes more sense as Micah addresses a regional 
concern. 

The geographical setting of verses 6—13 rests upon the historical backdrop of the passage. 
Verse 8 indicates that the Assyrian invasion is occurring or over, as discussed above. The setting 
of this dispute is after 701 BCE. During the attack, Micah must have fled to Jerusalem to escape 
the attack. As Micah arrived in Jerusalem, locals may have asked the prophet about the Assyrian 
invasion. They hope Micah had good news of YHWH intervening for his people.!”? Instead, he 
offers his negative prophetic interpretation of these events and incites an argument. He asserts 
that this punishment, Sennacherib’s invasion, will continue by declaring that “YHWH will not 
take away this humiliation” in verse 6. Within this setting, Micah’s response was the opposite of 


what the people wanted to hear, causing an argument. 


Trauma 
Psychological Trauma 


Chapter 2 contains one new psychological indicator that Micah experienced trauma. 
Micah 2:8 brings to the fore images of the Assyrian invasion. Specifically, Micah’s mention of 
women and children indicates not only the vulnerable of society but hints at siege warfare. The 
conventional ancient battlefield consisted of warriors fighting each other in open areas devoid of 
women and children. Siege warfare is unconventional warfare in that this warfare incorporates 


women and children. !%° Having children and women present complicates an attack because siege 


Urbs? Prophets and Populations in Ancient Israel and Socio-Historical Method,” in Every City Shall Be Forsaken: 

Urbanism and Prophecy in Ancient Israel and the Near East, ed. Robert D. Haak and Lester L. Grabbe, Journal for 
the Study of the Old Testament Supplement 330 (Sheffield, England: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001), 95-123, esp 
121., http://public.ebookcentral.proquest.com/choice/publicfullrecord.aspx ?p=436067. 


129 Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets, 363. 
130 Paul Bentley Kern, Ancient Siege Warfare (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1999), 4. 
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warfare inherently targets anyone in the city to include women and children. When soldiers 
penetrate a city, they face a confusing mix of people: some warriors to fight against and fleeing 
women and children. For warriors accustomed to fighting on a battlefield with other warriors, 
siege warfare blurs the moral and social lines between a warrior and an innocent party. For 
example, Assyrian reliefs show children and women as captives, illustrating the unconventional 
aspect of siege warfare. !3! 

Assyrian reliefs capture gruesome images of atrocities done to captives after a siege. 
These reliefs depict impalement, flaying, and heads delivered to the king.!?? The Lachish relief 


shows a double flaying, which is executed in front of two children. 
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Figure 1: Palace Relief of Flaying Two Individuals 


31 Austen Henry Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh 2 (London: Murray, 1853), Pls 37-38, 
http://echo.mpiwg-berlin.mpg.de/MPIWG:B755VSM7. 


>? For plates of reliefs that show heads being brought to an individual see Layard, The Monuments of 
Nineveh 2, P1 29.; For plates of impalement and flaying, see Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh 2, Pls 21, 22. 





33 © The Trustees of the British Museum. Photo available at 
https://www.britishmuseum.org/collection/image/32466001, accessed 1/11/2021. These photos is available for non- 
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While these reliefs may not depict reality, these reliefs capture an ideology that may not have 
been far from the truth. Crouch analyzes the Assyrian army's ethics and concludes that in the 
reliefs of Sennacherib’s invasion, there is “no attempt to limit the psychological trauma of the 
recently conquered.” Instead, she theorizes that “the Assyrians exhibited the violent treatment of 
prisoners and the degradation of enemy soldiers’ dead bodies deliberately and with an intent to 
impress upon the defeated the consequences of resistance to Assyrian authority.”!34 She notes 
how Sennacherib’s invasions focus on empire maintenance instead of expansion. Thus the 
attacks needed more violence than mere conquering and used violence to deter further 
rebellion.'*> A deliberately vicious invasion is the context for Micah’s statement about women 
and children. 

Within this context, Micah invokes the image of children and women either fleeing a 
battle or soldiers taking women and children captive. Micah’s particular mention of women and 
children may reflect the specific disturbing scene of innocent victims suffering. This memory 
then resurfaces as Micah disputes with his opponents, referring to a horrifying scene of siege 
warfare and the capture of innocent women and children. Even if Micah was not in the 
Shephelah during this attack, this phrase could reflect trauma from knowing that his loved ones 
were captured or killed. 

Chapter 2 does not only recall the violence of chapter 1. Chapter 2 again addresses 


YHWH as the agent of punishment and trauma. In contrast to chapter 1, Micah uses aggressive 


commercial use under a Creative Commons Attribution-Non Commercial-Share Alike 4.0 International (CC BY- 
NC-SA 4.0) license. 


84°C, L. Crouch, War and Ethics in the Ancient Near East: Military Violence in Light of Cosmology and 
History, Beihefte Zur Zeitschrift Fiir Die Alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 407 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2010), 121, 
https://doi.org/10.15 15/9783 110223521. 


'35 Crouch, War and Ethics in the Ancient Near East, 123. 
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language to declare YHWH as the agent of trauma. He calls YHWH “an enemy” and then 
pictures YHWH as the one driving out these vulnerable people. Micah then records YHWH's 
speech about gathering his people for exile, ending with YHWH himself leading the captives. 
Micah begins to tease out what it means that YHWH is the agent of this trauma. Such 
questionable images of YHWH break down Micah’s worldview of YHWH as a benevolent deity. 
As Herman explains, “Traumatized people suffer damage to the basic structures of the self. They 
lose their trust in themselves, in other people, and in God."'*° 

Micah’s dispute exposes what may be the standard view of YHWH: YHWH is a gracious 
deity. Micah himself may have held to this ideology as well but has had this idea shattered as he 
fled from his hometown, and YHWH gave him a message that declares YHWH responsible for 
these actions. Micah loses this critical aspect of his worldview. As such, Micah’s anxiety buffer 
may not handle the stress he faces, making him more susceptible to trauma. A harmed worldview 
mixed with memories of children and women in captivity point to a prophet that suffers from 


trauma. 


Cultural Trauma 


Chapter 2 adds to the trauma narrative within chapter | using the four elements of 
cultural trauma. Regarding the description of the pain, chapter 2 identifies another area of 
traumatic pain: having one’s land taken away. The social setting above identifies that land 
functions as much more than a place to build one's house. Land was financial security and held 
theological importance. The loss of land threatens an individual’s livelihood. Indeed, the 
structure of verse 2 expands this pain to oppressing the man’s household, indicating wholistic 


oppression that is more than merely having one’s land stolen. 


36 Herman, Trauma and Recovery, 1997, 56. 
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Attacking the land also tears at the very pre-ordained fabric of society. YHWH granted 
the land to Israel, and the land ultimately belongs to him. Joshua divides the land according to 
the tribal structure. Tribe names then function as both an ethnic identifier and a geographic 
identifier. A family’s association with a specific area of land was ordained by YHWH. Thus, 
stripping households from their land violates this sacred ideology that YHWH gave families this 
land. Verse 9 suggests that taking away houses consists of taking away YHWH’s glory.'3’ The 
laws within the Pentateuch reinforce the idea of a sacred status of land in regards to family 
ownership of this land. Thus, verses 1—5 do not merely describe someone stealing another’s 
property because one was greedy. Instead, this violated a sacred standard. 

The violation of one’s right to land, the breakdown of the YHWH-ordained land/tribal 
structure, and the economic strain caused by the loss of land constitute a type of pain found 
within cultural trauma narratives. Such an incident would not be worth mentioning unless this 
created some form of egregious violation of the rights of those in Israel. Violating one’s land was 
an injustice economically and theologically. 

Chapter 2 also contributes to a cultural narrative in the picture that it paints about the 
victims of the trauma. Unlike chapter 1’s general description of the victims, chapter 2 identifies 
specific victims of YHWH’s judgment: the land hoarders, women and children, and exiles. 
Chapter 2 begins describing criminals suffering for their evil deeds, as seen in YHWH’s speech 
in Micah 2:4. This statement reiterates what Micah | announced: judgment on those who do evil. 
Verse 8 invokes YHWH’s punishment as having consequences for women and children. Ancient 
Israelite law showed particular concern for this class of people. Hence, the mentioning of these 


two classes expresses the gravity of YHWH’s judgment. 


‘57 Dearman, Property Rights in the Eighth-Century Prophets, 75. 
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Yet, the victim of land crimes is the entire household as seen in verse 2, with households 
owning land and depending upon it for survival. Attacks on the land are attacks on an entire 
household. Chapter 2 outlines the most vulnerable in society as the victim. 

Like Micah 1, this chapter states loud and clear that YHWH is the one who will bring 
calamity. He is the ultimate cause of such judgments. Also, like Micah 1, the people trigger 
YHWH’s judgment through accumulating land. The narrative emphasizes YHWH as the agent of 
judgment with a direct speech from YHWH. Micah seldom reports YHWH_’s direct speech, so 
the occurrence of direct speech here stresses YHWH’s direct involvement. YHWH’s direct 
speech removes any ambiguity as to who is causing the judgment. 

The dispute in Micah 2 surround’s YHWH’s character as the perpetrator of traumatic 
judgment. The genre analysis shows that Micah’s interlocutors resist a narrative that YHWH will 
bring judgment based on their ideology about YHWH. For them, such an idea is inconceivable. 
Jay Lipton explains why certain trauma is unbelievable. He explains, “Trauma moves forward 
into a situation that one has little capacity to imagine.” '** While his statement applies to 
psychological trauma, this notion applies to the meaning-making after a traumatic event as 
various stakeholders attempt to make sense of what happened. 

Indeed, those speaking out against Micah could not imagine YHWH exacting judgment. 
This type of dispute is common when a cultural trauma begins to form. As a carrier group begins 
to make sense of an event, the wider audience may challenge what the carrier group is 


offering.'°’ Consider the Civil War as a national cultural trauma. Various groups debate the 


138 Cathy Caruth, “An Interview with Robert Jay Lifton,” in Trauma: Explorations in Memory, ed. Cathy 
Caruth (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1995), 137, 
http://archive.org/details/traumaexploratio0000unse. 


139 Alexander, Trauma, 12. 
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narrative that interprets the Civil War. One narrative asserts that the war eradicated the national 
sin of slavery, valorizing those who fought for the north. Similarly, another narrative claims that 
the Civil War was a loss of southern identity, whose heroes should be remembered. !*° Indeed, 
the debates surrounding Civil War figures continue to form and solidify the cultural trauma the 
Civil War has upon America. Like the Civil War in America, Micah’s narrative is challenged by 
other groups and is part of the meaning-making of what happened in the late eighth century 
BCE. In the end, Micah’s narrative makes more sense of the situation and becomes the national 


narrative concerning the Assyrian invasion into Samaria and Judah. 


Conclusion 


Chapter 2 delivers a terrifying oracle of judgment followed by a dispute. Micah directs 
his judgment oracle to the land barons while he is in the Shephelah. The dispute takes place after 
Micah flees from Sennacherib's invasion in 701 BCE. The genre analysis reveals that Micah’s 
opponents assert a thesis that YHWH did not bring the Assyrian invasion because he is a 
benevolent deity. Micah responds that YHWH is indeed the agent of judgment, who acts like an 
enemy. Micah describes the terrifying image of women and children losing their homes, be it 
because they are fleeing or taken captive after a siege. The Assyrian iconography reinforces the 
horror of battle often depicting women and children as captives and depicting atrocities done to 
captives. Moreover, in verses 12—13, Micah’s increased insistence that YHWH causes this 
suffering damages Micah’s anxiety buffer, making him susceptible to trauma. Such an 
experience adds to the growing evidence that Micah was traumatized and that this memory might 


be an intrusive memory. 


140 Smelser, “Psychological Trauma and Cultural Trauma,” 2004, 49-50. 
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The chapter then functions as a cultural trauma that continues many of the themes from 
chapter 1. The cultural trauma asserts that YHWH punishes land barons and that YHWH was 
responsible for the suffering of those in the Shephelah. The dispute provides a glimpse into the 
meaning-making that occurs when groups clash on an interpretation about an event. 

Chapter 2 contributes a new sense of pain to the national trauma narrative. A group of 
landowners are violating the sacred land given to household units. Such a violation incites 


YHWH to bring judgment in terms of lex talionis. 
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Chapter 6 Cultural Trauma and Micah 3 


Structure 

Chapter 3 opens with the enigmatic, “and I said.” Scholars offer a wide range of theories 
to explain this phrase, and some even omit this phrase.! However, since the versions support this 
phrase, this phrase links the following material with chapter 2.” Hillers notes 3:1 has links to 
2:12—13 with the words “head” (rds), Jacob,” and “Israel.”? Prophets used the terms “Israel” and 
“Jacob” often so that this link may be by chance. However, YHWH at the “head” (70'S) of his 
people in 2:13 may be an implicit critique of the corrupt “heads” in Micah 3:1. As such, Micah 
piles on three successive judgments speeches that follow YHWH’s speech in 2:12. Chapter three 
then belongs to an overarching collection of judgment oracles that address specific classes of 
individuals. 

The changes in speaker and Masoretic division marks provide the structure for this 
chapter, leading to three widely recognized subunits: verses 1-4, 5—8, and 9-12. The first subunit 
begins with Micah’s speech against the “heads” (rd 5) and “chiefs” (gdasin). The third person 
reverse to YHWH in verse 4 confirms that YHWH is not the speaker but is likely Micah 


himself.* This speech extends until the pétuhd at the end of verse 4. Verse 5 indicates a new 


' For a comprehensive summary of the options taken by scholars to understand this phrase, see John T. 
Willis, “A Note on 1x07 in Micah 3 1,” Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft 80, no. | (January 1, 1968): 
50-54, https://doi.org/10.1515/zatw.1968.80.1.50; For a concise survey of the options, see Waltke, A Commentary 
on Micah, 144-45; Several scholars see this as a remnant of a biographical narrative. See Sellin, Das 
Zw6lfprophetenbuch, 276-77, Others see this as stemming from a redactor’s hand. See Wolff, Micah: A 
Commentary, 95; Wellhausen believes that this phrase was secondary and used to connect 2:11 to 3:1. He identifies 
“Hear now” as the original opening of the oracle. Julius Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten, 4. unveranderte Aufl. 
(Berlin: W. de Gruyter, 1963), 140. 


2 Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets, 367. 
3 Hillers, Micah, 42. 
4McKane, The Book of Micah, 95; Smith-Christopher, Micah, 108. 
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subunit by shifting the speaker from Micah to YHWH. Micah returns to end this subsection, 
which ends with a séttima. Verse 9 opens with a call to hear and a parallel to verse 1. This 
section also ends with a pétuhd. 

Chapter 3 shows internal coherence, with each subunit being four verses long, sharing the 
same genre designation, and critiquing Judaic leadership. These subunits also share many other 
features like the title used for the leadership. Likewise, each of these has a judgment introduced 
by a particle in verses 4, 6, and 12.° These three subunits function to emphasize the leadership's 


failure by putting these units back to back; the book of Micah is clear: the leadership has failed 




















Israel. 
Micah 3:1-1 Micah 3:5-8 Micah 3:9-12 
Speaker Micah YHWH Micah 
Addressee Rulers and Prophets Heads, Chiefs, priest 
Commanders and prophets 
Transiting particle az lakén lakén 
Punishment No answer No revelation No presence in 
Jerusalem 
End mark sétuma pétuha sétuma 

















Table 8: Structure of the Judgment Oracles in Micah 3:1—13 





Each of the judgment oracles ends with a judgment that highlights the absence of 
YHWH.° YHWH will not answer corrupt leaders when they call in verse 4. YHWH will no 
longer provide revelation to prophets in verse 8. Finally, YHWH will no longer dwell with his 
people. 

Like Mic 1:2, the first subunit opens with a call to pay attention. The passage then has 
two construct chains that identify the audience for this oracle: rulers of Jacob and commanders of 


the house of Israel. These same addressees reappear in verse 9 with a similar call to hear, tying 


> Waltke, A Commentary on Micah, 152; Wolff, Micah: A Commentary, 92. 
© Dempster, Micah, 89. 
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these two oracles together. After this call to hear, verse 1 asks a rhetorical question, introducing 
justice as a key theme of the passage. 

Verse 2 opens with no conjunction but contains three participle phrases, all describing the 
leaders and chiefs. Without the conjunction, verse 2 functions as a parallel description of these 
rulers. Instead of titles to describe the leaders as in verse 1, verse 2 uses descriptive participle 
phrases, painting a dismal picture. These leaders are defined as: 

-Those who hate good S 

-Those who love evil 

-Those who tear skin from upon them 

-Those who tear flesh from their bones 

Yet, this passage is not finished with describing these rulers. Verse 3 opens with the 
subordinate clause “and who” (wa ‘aser), explaining what the rulers do in third person speech. 
Four phrases describe actions with finite verbs. The structure progresses from tearing off skin 
and flesh in verse 2 to eating and flaying the flesh in verse 3. Verse 4 ends this subunit with the 
judgment that YHWH ignores them. 

The structure emphasizes the rulers' identity and what they do by devoting three whole 
verses to an accusation against these rulers of Judah. Conversely, the passage places little 
emphasis on what YHWH will do. This emphasis in the indictment is also mirrored in the third 
subunit, as will be seen. 

The structure of the passage paints a vivid picture of cannibalism. The pericope uses 
seven verbs to describe the head’s and chief’s actions in verses 2 and 3: hate, love, tear, eat, flay, 
break, and chop. Five of these verbs relate to cannibalism. Similarly, the nouns emphasized 
cannibalism with the term “flesh” occurring four times, “skin” mentioned twice, and “bones” 
occurring twice. Yet, it is not clear the exact issues besides injustice; Micah names no particular 


sin. Instead, the language and structure of this passage fixate upon describing the unjust rulers. 
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‘az in verse 4 indicates a new subunit that announces the judgment upon these rulers. 
Likewise, the voice changes to a third-person voice, speaking judgment over the rulers and not 
issuing the judgment fo them. This oracle's structure underscores the accusation devoting three 
verses to the indictment and only one short verse for the announcement of judgment. 

The second subunit opens with the second messenger formula within Micah. The fronting 
of the messenger formula stresses Micah’s prophetic authority, which is a topic in this oracle.’ 
Instead of the leaders and chiefs, this passage targets other prophets and uses two participle 
phrases to describe their activities to mislead the people. 

Verse 6 begins a pronouncement of judgment marked by a /akén. Verses 6 and 7 contain 
YHWH’s judgment speech against the prophets, which reverses the emphasis of the first subunit 
by giving more attention to the judgment than the accusation. This emphasis on judgment is yet 
another vital point and may suggest Micah’s feelings against the prophets.® 

Verse eight introduces a third unusual element of this oracle, yet Micah steps in to 
contrast himself with the prophets that this unit is critiquing. The verse begins with an 
adversative conjunction to show that YHWH is not absent in Micah’s prophecy like YHWH is in 
the other prophets addressed in verse 7. These verses list three virtues of Micah: power (koha), 
justice (mispat), and might (gézira). The structure then aims for the hearer to compare and 
contrast the prophets with Micah, concluding that Micah is the true prophet; another level of 


Judah’s leadership fails to live up to their expectations. 


7 Waltke, A Commentary on Micah, 169. 


8 Wolff, Micah: A Commentary, 103. 
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Like verses 8-9 in chapter 1, this verse functions as a Janus construction.’ This section 
records Micah’s first-person speech tying this section back to the “and I said” in verse 1. 
Similarly, verse 8 introduces the next judgment oracle with first-person speech in the same way 
“and I said” introduces the first judgment oracle. 

The third subunit parallels many of the structural features within the first subunit. Both 
sections begin in almost the same way, by addressing the rulers and commanders. Both units 
then use participles to provide a vivid description of this group. Verse 12 opens the judgment 
section with a /akén, which parallels verse 6. Yet, this third subunit structure expands its 
indictments to the priests and leaders of Jerusalem. The third oracle continues its holistic 
indictments by quoting these leaders, which links this section with the opponents’ speeches in 
Micah 2:7. 

This pericope ends with a sétiimd, closing this unit. Micah 4:1 does begin with a 
conjunction, leaving the interpreter to wrestle with the relationship between 3:12 and 4:1.'° 
While 4:1 does join 3:12 in some way, several structural indicators warrant a substantial break 
between these two sections. For example, the change in genre and time indicates a division 
between these chapters. Moreover, the shift from mostly judgments to a future-oriented passage 
suggests a disjunction between the two passages. 

Overall, the structure provides three rapid judgment oracles that address Judah's 
leadership. This rapid succession has the effect of showing that no leader will escape judgment 


based on a lack of justice. The structure also emphasizes describing the accused rather than 


° Dempster, Micah, 90. 


‘0 Sweeney is one of the few interpeters to see a that chapters 2 and 3 belong to a larger group. Sweeney, 
The Twelve Prophets, 373, 376. 
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painting a detailed picture of the judgment. All the judgments except the last judgment are short. 
Finally, the structure indicates a progression in judgment until the final judgment—the 
destruction of Jerusalem. Thus the structural design intensifies the judgment and expands the 


pool of responsible individuals. 


Genre 

These three units all contain elements of a judgment oracle. ** Each oracle begins with a 
relative participle, accuses a group of people, and issues a judgment upon them. The opening 
accusation in verses | and 9 start in the second person but quickly transition to the generic third 
personal address in verses 2-4, 5, 6b-7, 9b—11.” 

These judgment oracles differ from earlier judgment oracles. Unlike the judgments in 
chapters 1—2, the first two oracles here more targeted and are more abstract judgments. Instead of 
physical destruction, the first two oracles feature the removal of insight and aid that YHWH can 


provide. Only the third oracle features physical destruction. 





Micah 3:1—4 Micah 3:5—-8 Micah 3:9-12 
1. Accusation 
A. Accusation 1-3 5 9-11 
B. Development --- --- --- 


2. Messenger formula --- 5 (modified) 12a 


3. Announcement of Judgement: 
A. Intervention of God 4 --- --- 
B. Results of Intervention --- 6-7 12b 
Table 9: Genre analysis of Micah 3:1—13 











'! Dempster, Micah, 89; Wolff, Micah: A Commentary, 92; Waltke, A Commentary on Micah, 152; 
Westermann, Basic Forms of Prophetic Speech, 194-95. 


2 Westermann notes that the accusation is normally in third person speech and sometimes uses second 
person address. See Westermann, Basic Forms of Prophetic Speech, 170. 
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The chart above reveals three generic variations that influence an interpretation of these 
passages. The first generic variation is that the first and third oracles emphasize the accusation 
while the second oracle balances the indictment and the announcement of judgment. This 
imbalance within the first and the third oracle focuses attention on the corrupt leaders within 
Judah. The first oracle takes the time to give explicit details about the rulers and the 
commander’s conduct. Likewise, the third oracle describes the actions of the rulers in detail. 

The second generic variation is that the words “because of you” replace the messenger 
formula within the third oracle. This transition places the blame on the leaders. Placing blame on 
the leader's shifts the focus of Micah 1—3 from YHWH as the agent of trauma to the leaders as 
the cause of Judah’s woes. Moreover, the second and third oracle lack any statement about 
YHWH’s intervention. While YHWH’s agency may be assumed, the third oracle's explicit focus 
lies with the leaders as the cause of trauma. 

The third generic variation is that the second subunit begins with a messenger formula. 
This verse contains the second messenger formula of the book, highlighting this section within 
Micah. This messenger formula not only adds weight to Micah’s oracles because YHWH speaks 
to him but uses irony to address the prophets. YHWH himself speaks here to the prophets to say 
that they will be without any visions or divination. In this is the irony: the prophets hear a 
message from YHWH that they will no longer receive messages from YHWH. 

Language from other genres appears within these judgment oracles. Verse 11 contains the 
quoted speech that resembles the ideology of Micah’s opponents in chapter 2. Like 2:7, verse 11 
uses a rhetorical question to persuade a listening audience, asking: “Is not YHWH with us?” 


Another type of language found is first person speech from Micah about himself. Verse 1 begins 
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with an attribution of the next saying to Micah. Verse 8, then functions like apologia, allowing 
Micah to defend himself. !* 

Unlike other judgment speeches, these three judgment speeches address a particular set of 
people and center around the issue of justice. These judgment oracles identify the guilty party 


and their sin but also function to bring these people to repentance. '* 


Setting 
Certain settings require more or less attention, depending on the passage. Instead of 
recounting a historical event like in chapter 1, this passage depicts a social situation that is not 
anchored in a particular time period. This passage requires more focus on that social setting than 
the vague historical situation. Before addressing the social situation, what little historical and 
geographical evidence for a setting must be addressed. 
The historical date cannot be determined precisely due to the lack of historical references 


within the text.!> 


The issue of the referent of Israel in verses 1 and 9 appears again. That may 
provide a clue to a general date of this passage. Verse 9 associates Israel and Jacob with 
Jerusalem, demonstrating that these terms can refer to the Southern Kingdom. Yet, this does not 


necessarily determine the use of these terms in verse 1.!° Similarly, this does not indicate that 


Samaria’s fall is a past event.!” 


3 Andersen and Freedman, Micah, 71. 
4 Jensen, Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, 131. 
> Wolff, Micah: A Commentary, 97. 


° Contra Rudolph, Micha, 69-70. 





7 Hillers, Micah, 43. 
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Like the address to the prophets in verses 6—11, Micah’s access to leaders, priests, and 
prophets aids in determining where these oracles likely took place. Of course, Micah could give 
an oracle without these leaders present, but the direct nature of the speech (verse 1, 6, 9a) 
indicates that he is somewhere replete with various leaders. Likewise, the third person speech 
(verses 2-4, 5, 6b—7, 9b—11) about the group Micah is accusing suggests a group of onlookers as 
well.'® The best location that has various groups of leaders and onlookers is in Jerusalem. Thus 
Micah delivered these oracles in Jerusalem.*® 

Each oracle likely had a different physical location, although the text does not specify a 
location. Micah probably found leaders conducting business at the gate and issued his oracle 
there with a group of bystanders. Likewise, Micah probably addressed the priests while in the 


Temple courtyards.”° 


Social situation 
Chapter three brings a judgment oracle for the failure of Judah’s leaders. Micah delivers his 


oracles against four classes of people: 





























Verse 1 Verse 5 Verse 9 Verse 11 
Rulers xX xX xX 
Commanders xX xX 
Prophets Xx Xx 
Priests xX 








Table 10: Distribution of Leadership Labels in Micah 3 


'8 Andersen and Freedman have an extended discussion of the differ persons within these oracles. Andersen 
and Freedman, Micah, 368-69; Christopher-Smith theorizes that Micah addresses those he accusses and then 
transitions to addree the wider audience. See Smith-Christopher, Micah, 109. See also note 32 on this page.; Wolff, 
Micah: A Commentary, 93-94. 


'° Dempster, Micah, 94. 


20 Wolff sees Micah delivering all these oracles from the courtyard of the temple. He basis this on Jer 26. 
See Wolff, Micah: A Commentary, 97. 
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The “heads” and “chiefs” refer to general civilian leadership within Judah. The term 
“heads” has a wide semantical range referring to general leadership, which will be translated as 
“rulers.” The term “chief” occurs twelve times, referring to military leadership but also to a 
general leader that lack any military association. Within Joshua and Judges, this term refers to a 
military office. Within literature chronologically closer to Micah, the term seems to refer to 
general leadership without any specific indication that this term refers to a military officer. Isa 
22:3 may refer to military leaders, but the reference is ambiguous.”! However, the general 
military context within Micah suggests that the term “chief” has a military aspect. Yet, the 
specific context directs the hearer’s focus on the commander’s ability to administer justice.”? As 
such, “chief” does have military connotations, but the emphasis is on their judicial aspect. The 
term will be translated as “commanders.” In sum, these two terms refer to the general local 
leaders over Judah. 

Micah’s second oracle against the prophets is likely the same group that disputed with 
him in chapter 2. The third oracle addresses all four leadership groups, resulting in a full 
indictment of all the leadership within Israel. 

The exact social situation cannot be reconstructed, but the accusation provides a glimpse 


into the inappropriate social dealings of the Judah elite. The passage raises the following issues: 





Leader category Accusation 





Rulers/Commanders | V1 Fail to embrace justice 

V1 Hate good and love evil 

V9 Despise justice, distort right 
V11 Accept bribes (rulers only) 














21 Smith-Christopher lists this passage along with Prov 6:7 as examples of places that refer to military 
commanders. Smith-Christopher, Micah, 109; Andersen and Freeman do not discuss Isa 22:3 or Prov 6:7. Andersen 
and Freedman, Micah, 349. 


22 Sweeney and Smith-Christopher see the military context of these chapters warrents seeing a military 
office here. Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets, 369; Smith-Christopher, Micah, 109. 
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Prophets V5 Mislead the people, prophesy so they can eat 
V11 Prophesy for money 











Priests V11 Teach for money 








Table 11: Accusations Against Leaders in Micah 3 


These accusations focus on general misbehavior except for verse 11. This verse accuses three of 
the four listed leaders to perform their duties for money. It is these injustices done over an 


extended period of time that may evoke a traumatic response from a group. 


Trauma 
This chapter has one phrase that may point to a traumatic experience that Micah faced. 


The reference to cannibalism may be an intrusion of a memory of such a vile act experienced by 
Micah. The passage does not provide any historical situation where this occurred. Still, Micah’s 
location in the Shephelah and the frequent invasions into the area suggest that Micah was at least 
familiar with this.7> The issue is, why does Micah use this as the image? Of course, this image 
shocks the audience, and Micah used this image for its rhetorical effect. The question then 
becomes: is there a second reference to this image? Did Micah use this image because it is 
something that was haunting him? Micah could have used many other images. Instead, Micah 
chooses one associated with siege warfare. 

If this passage is after the invasion of 701 BCE, then Micah could be referring to the 
siege at Lachish or Jerusalem. An ancient siege could last weeks or months. Tiglath Pileser III’s 
siege of Damascus was 45 days before he moved on to other military objectives.”* Biblical 
references also suggest that siege would last long enough to starve the occupants.”> While this 


reference to cannibalism may be symbolic, it might have some form of horrible trauma 


3 Sweeney, The Twelve Prophets, 360. 


4 Nazek Khalid Matty, Sennacherib’s Campaign Against Judah and Jerusalem in 701 B.C.: A Historical 
Reconstruction (De Gruyter, 2016), 101, 105, https://www-degruyter-com.dtl.idm.oclc.org/view/title/5 15004. 


5 Deut 28:52-57; 2 Kgs 6:26-30; Lam 4:10. 
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associated with it as well, be it from Micah’s experience in 701 BCE or something unknown to 


Micah’s readers. 


Cultural Trauma 

Chapter 3 has some significant contributions to the cultural trauma narrative. Before 
considering the four elements of a trauma narrative, Micah’s autobiographical statement in verse 
8 should be noted. This statement provides legitimacy to Micah as a prophet.”° Micah’s 
statement contrasts him with the other corrupt leaders. In particular, Micah has the power, the 
spirit of YHWH, and justice. The leaders all lack justice of some form (verses 3:1, 9, 11). 
Similarly, Micah has the spirit of YHWH that empowers prophets to prophesy.”’ This statement 
contrasts with the prophets who no longer have visions and, in a sense, lose their prophetic 
power. This verse then aims to legitimize Micah and his cultural narrative. 

The next section will look at the four elements of a cultural narrative to show how 
chapter 3 adds to the developing cultural narrative within chapters 1—2. Chapter 3 adds to the 
growing list of pains that are part of the cultural trauma. This passage expresses three different 
areas of pain. On the surface, this passage describes various forms of social injustice. The 
analysis of the social setting reveals four types of sins: hating right and loving wrong, despising 
justice, misleading people, and accepting money in return for favoritism. The key complaint is 
the lack of justice, which is the hallmark of these. 

The second type of pain described in chapter 3 is the undermining of trust. The structure 
of the passage entails vivid descriptions of the leaders of the country and their particular 
injustices. The chapter names four groups of leaders, presenting a holistic picture of the core 

6 Mignon R. Jacobs, The Conceptual Coherence of the Book of Micah, The Library of Hebrew Bible/Old 


Testament Studies 322 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001), 133. 
27 See Num 24:1 
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leadership within Judah. The pain is the lost trust and the relationship with these leaders 
entrusted to administer justice. These are the critical offices that administer the nation’s justice, 
and they have become unjust themselves. This essentially is a betrayal of the leadership. 

Today much betrayal is commonplace and anticipated from politicians. However, 
politicians today are remote individuals, so their betrayal also seems distant. However, in ancient 
Israel, the leaders were their local rulers with whom the people had personal relationships. A 
betrayal from them would be a greater source of pain than a national politician or king. A better 
analogy would be a betrayal by a police officer assigned to a specific city block or local mayor. 
Other prophets, as late as Zechariah, also speak about such leaders, revealing that corrupt leaders 
were a systemic issue. 

Another element of the pain that is not so obvious is the absence of YHWH. The 
structure indicates that each oracle ends with a statement that emphasizes the absence of YHWH. 
Each oracle progresses from YHWH’s refusal to answer Judah's leaders to withholding special 
divination to prophets. The final oracle announces a complete absence of YHWH as Jerusalem is 
destroyed. Such statements contradict the ideology of the leadership group named in verse 11. 
They claim that YWHW is with them. They will be protected. In contrast, other passages saw 
YHWH actively punishing Judah, but here the punishment is felt by the absence of YHWH. 

The victim in this cultural trauma narrative is the oppressed people. Presumably, Micah 
addresses these oppressed people when he speaks about Judah's leaders in the third person 
(verses 3, 4, 6, 10, 11).7 Not only did they suffer from the leader’s injustices, but they will 


suffer the absence of YHWH. YHWH withdraws his protection from the entire nation. 


8 Andersen and Freedman, Micah, 369. 
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YHWH’s withdraw from Jerusalem makes this a trauma for everyone. While injustice 
traumatizes a few, the absence of YHWH in his Temple impacts all people in Judah. YHWH’s 
protection is gone. In a sense, Micah’s third oracle in this chapter functions as a precursor to later 
temple sermons.”? What is clear from Micah’s oracle is that Jerusalem and the temple mount will 
be returned to a natural state. Vegetation will overgrow the temple, and Jerusalem will be a field. 
No one rebuilds because they are all either dead or deported.*° 

This chapter presents a shift from YHWH as the primary perpetrator to the leadership in 
Judah. Chapter 1 and 2 place a heavy emphasis on YHWH as the perpetrator with first-person 
speech and a theophany that identifies YHWH as the agent of this trauma. Micah even disputes a 
group concerning his claim that YHWH is the cause of all of this, ending chapter 2 with YHWH 
speaking about gathering his scattered people and leading them into exile. Chapter three places 
the blame squarely on the leaders of Judah. 

Micah identifies these leaders for their lack of justice. The text does not emphasize how 
these leaders are unjust, like giving an example of using weighted scales (cf. Mic 6:9). Instead, 
the text describes these leaders in detail to highlight them as those responsible for the inequity 
within Judah. Micah traces YHWH's ultimate destruction of Jerusalem back to the leaders of 
Judah. The third oracle makes it abundantly clear that the leaders are the cause of Jerusalem’s 
destruction. The emphatic “because of you” leave no doubt in the hearers' minds that it is these 


leaders actions that cause the downfall of Jerusalem. 


2° Moberly lists Amos 5:18-27 along with Mic 3:9-12 as “temple sermons.” See R. W. L. Moberly, “‘In 
God We Trust’? The Challenge of the Prophets,” Ex Auditu 24 (2008): 18-25. 


3° Moberly, “‘In God We Trust’? The Challenge of the Prophets,” 25. 
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Conclusion 

Chapter 3 contains three back to back judgment oracles against a variety of leaders within 
Judah. The timing of the oracles is not specified, but Micah likely gives these oracles within 
Jerusalem, where rulers, commanders, prophets, and priests all reside. Micah’s main complaint is 
their lack of justice. He uses a graphic metaphor of cannibalism, an intrusive memory from the 
recent siege warfare waged on Lachish and Jerusalem. Indeed he mentions flesh, bones, and skin 
eight times and uses five verbs (tear, eat, flay, break, and chop) to describe treating the meat. 

The chapter as a whole adds to the developing cultural trauma narrative. Micah notes 
how the lack of justice causes YHWH to hide his face and ultimately leave Judah entirely. This 
absence affects not only the rulers but the entire nation of Judah. The absence of YHWH from 
Judah expands the trauma from the rulers who lose divine guidance and revelation to the whole 
nation that loses YHWH as their protective deity. Indeed, the whole class of rulers evokes 
YHWH’s presence as a guarantee of protection (v11). Micah’s oracle aims at overturning this 
false notion and utters one of the only prophetic judgments that Jerusalem will fall. 

Unlike chapters | and 2, this cultural trauma narrative places the blame for the fall of 
Jerusalem upon the rulers of Judah. Later writers, too, echo this theme to include the 
Deuteronomist, who puts the responsibility solely on the King. Yet, Micah's early indictments of 
the rulers parallel the Deuteronomist’s aim to justify the punishment of YHWH. Instead of 
identifying the king, Micah issues a sweeping indictment on lower-level leaders. Such a move 


preserves the character of YHWH and shares the blame of punishment with Judah’s leadership. 
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Chapter 7: Conclusion 

This dissertation argued that Micah 1-3 transformed an individual’s trauma into a 
cultural trauma. This cultural trauma interpreted the significant events in Judah’s life during the 
late eighth century. This cultural trauma asserted that YHWH brought judgment in the form of an 
Assyrian invasion on Samaria, the Shephelah, and Jerusalem. Moreover, Micah’s trauma 
narrative assigned guilt to the nation’s leaders for the injustices in chapter 3 and the land 
management issues in chapter 2. ' These key justice issues illustrate the leader’s failure in 
upholding their duty to provide justice and point to a complete breakdown of Judean society. Yet, 
this trauma narrative continued beyond Micah’s lifetime by forming Judah’s identity and starting 
an ideology that is later used by the Deuteronomist and later prophets. 

To demonstrate this, chapter | illustrated the disconnect between scholarly interpretations 
of Micah’s prophecies and his experience of threats and violence as a rural Judean. Scholars use 
five portraits that often link Micah to his rural roots but use these roots to explain his concern for 
the poor and concern for social justice issues. These explanations fail to connect Micah directly 
with the catastrophes experienced within the Shephelah during the late eighth century. 

Chapter 2 explored the methodology of trauma theory. This chapter charted how trauma 
theory evolved from merely psychological trauma theories to broader collective and cultural 
trauma theories. Instead of one trauma theory, professionals in the field debate trauma theory. 


Recently, trauma theorists and postcolonial theorists have challenged what constitutes a trauma, 


'T derived this independently of Wolff, who has a similar conclusion. He states "The heart and center of 
Micah’s message can be stated briefly Yahweh is bringing inexorable doom on Samaria, Jerusalem, and the cities of 
Judah. The guilt for this rest with the authorities and the leading citizens, such as judges, prophets, and priests.” See 
Wolff, Micah: A Commentary, 14. 
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aiming to define trauma beyond event-based traumas. Trauma now includes trauma due to 
systemic exposure to aggression like racism or trauma constructed by culture. 

Chapter 3 explored Micah’s exposure to violence to make a case that he was in a situation 
to be psychologically traumatized. Moresheth sits as one of the smaller cities guarding Judah’s 
western flank. The coast region alone experienced seven invasions during Micah’s lifetime. 
Three of these invasions were against Judah with two of these three invasions dramatically 
affecting Micah’s lowlands (the Philistine invasion and Sennacherib’s invasion). 

Chapters 4—6 provide a form-critical reading of Micah 1—3. Form criticism draws insights 
from the structure, genre, and setting to expose psychological trauma within the text. These 
chapters also looked for psychological trauma finding evidence of intrusive and fragmented 
traumatic memories. 

The insights derived from a form-critical analysis highlights the cultural trauma narrative 
in the text. Yet, these individual chapters create a whole cultural trauma narrative. One final brief 


form-critical study will shed light on the entire narrative’s structure, genre, and general setting. 


Form Critical Analysis of Micah 1-3 
Structure 
The structure of Micah 1-3 follows the path of destruction from Samaria, to the lowland 
cities, to Jerusalem. The superscription follows this sequence listing Samaria before Jerusalem. 
The judgment oracles within chapters 1-2 emphasized YHWH as the agent of trauma and 
prompted Micah’s laments, recorded to evoke an emotional response from the reader. The 
dispute in Micah 2 gives voice to Micah’s opponent and Micah’s counter arguments, revealing 
the contested nature of Micah’s trauma narrative. Chapter 3 then shifts to three rapid judgment 


oracles, placing the guilt of the destruction of Israel upon Israel’s leadership. 
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The structure of Micah also aids in the literary interpretation of the book of Micah. Micah 
1 provides an interpretive lens for understanding the subsequent chapters. Micah | opens like a 
Hollywood film, chalked full of action and devastation. YHWH appears to judge, and Micah 
presents a vivid lament of the Assyrian invasion. Chapters 2—3 can only be viewed through the 
lens of YHWH’s judgment through an Assyrian invasion in chapter |. Thus, the structure reveals 
the key topics of Micah’s oracles—YHWH as the agent of judgment due to the guilt of the 
Judean leaders—and presents a sequence of the oracles so that the early chapters are viewed in 


terms of an Assyrian invasion. 


Setting 

The overall setting of Micah 1-3 is within the Shephelah during a contentious time with 
Assyria. Micah utters chapter 1 within the Shephelah slightly before 701 BCE. The first part of 
chapter 2 does not have any datable data but suggests that Micah is addressing those within the 
Shephelah until he flees during Sennacherib’s invasion to Jerusalem. While in Jerusalem, Micah 
disputes with the local prophets about the Assyrian invasion and if YHWH really is behind the 
onslaught they just experienced. Likewise, while in the city, Micah gives three judgment oracles 
to the leaders within the city. 

These three chapters retain their importance as seen by the fact that the elders of the land 
remember Micah’s words as recorded in Jeremiah. The elders likely remembered Micah’s 
prophecies because they became true as Samaria fell and Sennacherib decimated the Shephelah. 
Indeed, the large landowners lost their land during Sennacherib’s invasion, fulfilling Micah’s 
prophecy about the landowners in verse 2:3. Micah’s prophetic ideology and perhaps his words 


were remembered for a century, illustrating the importance of his words. 
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Genre 


Micah 1-3 forms a prophetic book. Ben Zvi points out that this genre emphasizes the 
mutable nature of the book’s meaning as the book is re-read at different times. However, a 
prophetic book also preserves the ideology and themes from the eighth century to be used and 
reworked by later writers. This prophetic book becomes a sourcebook of prophetic words, 
images, genres, and ideologies. 

The genres found within Micah 1-3 fit the negative mood found within the 
Deuteronomistic history. Micah 1—3 contains 5 judgment oracles, | lament, and | disputation. 
This specific compilation of genres makes interpreters see Micah 1-3 as a “book of doom” with 
an ideology that assigned YHWH as the agent of punishment.’ For a cultural trauma narrative, 
the disputation in chapter 2 and quotation of Micah’s opponents highlight the contested nature of 
this narrative. However, this narrative eventually becomes the dominant interpretation of 
subsequent invasions into Judah, as seen in Jeremiah and within the Deuteronomistic theology. 
Some scholars even suggest that Micah’s ideology influenced the ideology of the elders of the 
land, who then play a role in the formation of Deuteronomistic theology. 

Ultimately, Micah 1-3 is a trauma narrative that consists of the four elements found 
within other cultural traumas. The pain experienced within these chapters is the destruction of 


Samaria, the Shephelah, and Jerusalem, showing that YHWH has withdrawn his protection. 


? Andersen and Freedman, Micah, 8-10. 


3 Blenkinsopp notes the legal parallels between Deuteronomy and Micah. He suggest that Micah’ preached 
play a role in the Josiah’s reformation. He theorizes that scribes may have codified Micah’s protests into official 
state documents like Deuteronomy. See Joseph Blenkinsopp, A History of Prophecy in Israel, Rev. and enl 
(Louisville, Ky: Westminster John Knox Press, 1996), 120. For parallels between Micah and Deuteronomy see page 
120, n. 19. 
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Another pain exposed within this narrative is that the leaders have betrayed their people, and 
ultimately, YHWH has turned against his people. 

Micah 1-3 identifies the typical person as the victim of YHWH’s punishment and the 
victim of the rulers' injustice. Micah becomes the voice for these silent victims who are 
oppressed by Judah's leaders and suffer from their rebellion against YHWH. The absence of 
YHWH in chapter 3 results in the downfall of Jerusalem, indicating the rulers’ guilt and 
YHWH’s agency in the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The controversial part of Micah’s cultural trauma is that YHWH is the primary agent of 
trauma. Chapters | and 2 make this clear through a theophany where YHWH admits that YHWH 
caused this judgment. Like most narratives, this cultural trauma narrative faced opposition as 
others question this narrative and disputed if YHWH could cause such destruction. Micah 
assigns blame to Judah’s leaders, who are the primary cause, while YHWH is the secondary 


Cause. 


Implications and Areas of Further Study 


A trauma reading of Micah 1-3 has three implications. First, Micah’s cultural trauma 
serves as a precursor of Deuteronomistic theology. For example, one idea shared by Micah and 
Deuteronomistic theology is that Samaria serves as an example for Jerusalem.* Micah ties 
Samaria and Jerusalem’s fate together using the phrase “to make as a heap.” Likewise, Samaria's 
incurable wounds pour through the Shephelah and make their way to the gate of Jerusalem in 


chapter 1. Samaria clearly serves as the warning for Jerusalem to change her practices. 


+ Nelson sees the exilic editor of the Deuteronomist history uses Samaria as an example of Judah’s fate. He 
cites 2 Kings 17:7-20, especially 19; 21:13; 23:17. See Richard Nelson-Jones, John W. Wevers, and Michael Weigl, 
Double Redaction of the Deuteronomistic History (London: Bloomsbury, 2009), 126, 
http://ebookcentral.proquest.com/lib/dtl/detail.action ?docID=436765. 
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Another correlation between Deuteronomistic theology and Micah 1-3 is Micah’s strict 
negative perspective in these chapters, which corresponds to Nelson’s exilic editor of the 
Deuteronomistic history. This editor sought to justify YHWH’s judgment within the 
Deuteronomistic history.° Micah too wrestles with this idea and faces opponents that dispute 
YHWH’s involvement in the Assyrian invasion. Micah 3 mitigates YHWH’s action by laying the 
blame on Judah’s leaders. The Deuteronomist likewise justifies YHWH’s action by placing 
blame on the king. 

The second implication of a cultural trauma reading of Micah is that cultural trauma 
theory explains why Micah’s narrative retained its influence while other narratives died. Micah’s 
narrative has four elements of cultural trauma. Such narratives leave a mark because the 
narrative has such a strong negative emotion associated with it; such narratives either violate 
something sacred, humiliate a particular culture, or become a source of shame for culture. e 
Indeed, the disputation in Micah 2 provides evidence of a strong emotional reaction to the idea 
that Judah’s deity would judge them using the Assyrian war machine. Micah obliterates any idea 
that YHWH will save them from the Assyrian onslaught and destroys a Zion-like ideology that 
YHWH will save Jerusalem. Judah experiences shame by having their deity abandon them. All 
these factors make this cultural trauma leave an indelible mark on Judah’s collective 
consciousness. 

The third implication of a cultural trauma reading is that trauma theory illuminates a 


large swath of human experiences. Indeed, "experiencing trauma is an essential part of being 


> Nelson-Jones, Wevers, and Weigl, Double Redaction of the Deuteronomistic History, 123. 


® Neil J. Smelser, “Psychological Trauma and Cultural Trauma,” in Cultural Trauma and Collective 
Identity., ed. Jeffrey C. Alexander et al. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2004), 44. 
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human; history is written in blood."’ 


The Bible, as a mix of history and myth, reflects the human 
experience of trauma. The Psalms alone capture the anxiety and anguish of the human heart in 
response to life’s challenges. Likewise, other prophets like Jeremiah pour out their heart, 
obviously disturbed by what they have experienced. Trauma theory aids interpreters when they 
encounter elements of human suffering, which play a large role in the Hebrew Bible. 

Looking beyond Micah 1-3, trauma theory raises questions about the book of Micah as a 
whole and the broader function of prophecy. One area of further study is applying a form critical 
analysis to the entire text of Micah to see how this would add to the idea of Micah as a cultural 
narrative. Using trauma theory with the entire book of Micah would raise the need to understand 
not only the historical relationship between chapters 1—3 and chapters 4—7, but also the literary 
relationship as these chapters form a coherent whole. Depending on when scholars date sections 
of Micah 4—7, the relationship between Micah 4—7 and other prophetic passages presents a 
thorny problem for scholars. Yet, grounding themes like YHWH punishing his people for sin 
within Micah 1—3 may eliminate the need for attributing other passages to Deuteronomistic 
editing. 

Another area for further research is the influence between the Deuteronomist and Micah. 
While many see a Deuteronomistic redaction within Micah, these theories revolve around 
specific words that are considered Deuteronomistic. However, at the ideological level, this 
dissertation suggests that the ideologies as a whole be examined and when this is done it will be 


seen that Micah influences the ideology of the Deuteronomist. 


7 Van der Kolk and McFarlane, “The Black Hole of Trauma,” 3. 
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Conclusion 


This study attempted to analyze human suffering and the effect this human suffering has 
on literary works. Culture creates a contested narrative, but “winning” narratives often leave a 
mark on the collective memory of a society, supported by other trauma narratives. Micah 1-3 is 
one such “winning” narrative that served as a precursor to Deuteronomist theology by explaining 
that YHWH is the agent of punishment in response to the guilt of the countries’ leaders. More 
work needs to be done on human suffering and trauma within the Hebrew Bible, and this study is 


one small contribution towards that aim. 
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